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Heroism in War and Peace 


By EvLBert P. TUTTLE 


Elbert P. Tuttle, A.B. (Cornell) ’18, LL.B. (Cornell) ’23, Judge of the United 
States Court of Appeals, Fifth Judicial Circuit, delivered the Baccalaureate 
address at the graduating exercises for the graduate and professional divisions 
of Emory University on June 7. During W orld War II Judge Tuttle served 
as a battalion commander of the 77th Infantry Division, operating on Guam, 
Leyte, and Okinawa. 


EXT MONTH while I am in New York I am planning to look up 
N a Chinese laundryman who lives in Brooklyn. To all of his 
neighbors, I have no doubt, my Chinese friend, Nan Jew, is just 
another ‘‘Chinaman,”’ but to me he is something special. For the past 
twelve years Jew has to me been an answer to cynicism, a lesson in 


patience, an antidote for the poison of intolerance: he is a hero. I 
left him on Okinawa on May 20, 1945, and although we have kept 
in touch with each other by a desultory correspondence, I have not 
seen him since. 

I inherited Jew as the driver of the battalion commander’s jeep 
when I joined the 77th Division just as we prepared to embark for 
the South Seas in 1943. He was proud of his job; he was faithful 
and intelligent during our last exacting months of training in Ha- 
waii for the trying days of island-hopping battles ahead. So, later in 
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combat, he was superb—calm and unafraid. It was only after about 
a week of operations on Guam, as we were pushing into the last 
Japanese stronghold, that I began to get worried about my Chinese 
driver. I had heard of several of our Japanese interpreters having 
been shot at by our own soldiers or by our Marine neighbors. Fi- 
nally one day a Japanese sergeant interpreter was shot right in front 
of us when he appeared too suddenly in a group of new GI’s. 

That afternoon as we returned to our battalion position, I said 
to Jew: “I think it will be better if you stay behind tomorrow; these 
GI’s are shooting too many of our Japanese soldiers.” “No,” he 
said, “I Chinese, I not Japanese.” “I know, Jew,” I said, “and I can 
tell you apart, but some of these new recruits are apt to shoot first 
and look afterwards.” “No,” he said, “the other boys go up front, 
I go too.”’ Nevertheless, I told him I thought I would take another 
driver the next day. The next morning Jew was waiting for me. He 
had found a soft chalk-like rock and in block letters four inches high 
he had carefully printed ‘‘U.S.” on his steel helmet. He figured that 
would convince anyone. I tried again. I said: “Jew, most of our men 
know you, but these Marines—they’re different. They’re pretty fast 
on the trigger. They might even aim at you and shoot me. I think 
you better stay behind.” “No,” he said, “I go,”’ and that was the end 
of the matter. I’m glad to say that he and I both survived. 

Now this quiet little drama of personal courage and fortitude by 
an humble soldier was not unique ; what made it noteworthy was the 
fact that here was an American soldier who, in spite of being set 
apart by race, color, background, and an imperfect understanding of 
the American ideal, carried on in the heroic tradition of the military 
service. 

This story calls to our attention the fact that heroism of this sort is 
a personal thing. Jew shows that it is not simply an outgrowth of 
patriotism or national pride, of ideology or political belief, of fanati- 
cism or an eagerness for doom. It springs from a man’s notion of 
himself. It arises from the coincidence of an awareness of strength 
with a sense of responsibility. It occurs when a man says: ‘““This job 
is mine. There is no other to do it. And my resources are such that 
I need not count the cost.” It is this heroism of which Emerson said: 
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“It is a self-trust which slights the restraints of prudence, in the 
plenitude of its energy and power to repair the harms it may suffer.” 
The foundations and buttresses of this sense of strength and respon- 
sibility are many and complex. They range from the platitudes of 
indoctrination in training camp to the deepest consciousness of trust 
in God. They are distilled and concentrated in time of war. We are 
wont to forget them in years of peace. 

Why do I feel so indebted to Nan Jew and why do I think of him 
so often, especially as he appeared that morning with the big block 
letters “U.S.” chalked on his steel helmet, insisting on continuing in 
his dangerous role? I have a sort of answer to the question. It is an 
answer that was given in part by a young Marine officer in an article 
written in 1946 entitled “Nostalgia for War.” This young man, not 
a professional fighter, but a seasoned and experienced veteran of 
many bloody encounters in the Pacific fighting, contemplated life a 
year after he came home and found it flat, dreary, uninspiring— 
devoid of the strenuous, bold, self-sacrificing experiences he had 
lived through for four years as a combat Marine. He thought with 
a sort of longing for those days of heroic associates and heroic ac- 
tion. His nostalgia came from the disappearance of heroism from 
his life. 

This idea, of course, is not new. It has been nearly fifty years since 
William James wrote his essay, ““The Moral Equivalent of War.” 
Being strongly opposed to war himself except when forced upon us, 
James nevertheless recognized what he called the “romantic” appeal 
of war. War appeals because it is a specialized situation where hero- 
ism is made easy. The responsibility is clearly pointed out. The 
psychological forces are marshalled to imbue the soldier with a pow- 
erful awareness of his strength. The warp and woof combine in a 
morale which makes an army of heroes. The martial virtues of phys- 
ical courage, contempt for softness, and the willingness to surrender 
private interests for the common success prevail. It is great to be- 
long to such a band of heroes. 

I am not so presumptuous as to attempt here today to suggest a 
solution to society’s problem of finding the moral equivalent of war. 
i would like to demonstrate that as individuals you may capture the 
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fire and the excitement, the real strength and the faith, the unsus- 
pected power and the joy in its exercise that enable the soldier to 
laugh exultantly at the discomforts and hazards of war and accom- 
plish the impossible. I am especially persuaded to make this effort at 
this time and place because, surveying the Georgia and American 
scene today, we cannot but feel the ascendancy of the calculated self- 
interest, the shallow thought, the tawdry motive, the visceral behav- 
ior. Truly if we are today to be saved from a nostalgia for the high 
and dangerous action of war, we must find for ourselves its moral 
equivalent. 

Those of today’s honored groups who look to a career of scien- 
tific or philosophical research, or who, as teachers, will forever seek 
to follow truth wherever it may lead, can find no more dramatic 
statement of the romantic quality of the search for truth than that 
made by Justice Holmes in an address he once made to law students: 


No man has earned the right to intellectual ambition until he 
has learned to lay his course by a star which he has never seen 
—to dig deep by the divining rod for springs he may never 
reach. In saying this I point to that which will make your study 
heroic. For I say to you in all sadness of conviction, that to 
think great thoughts you must be heroes as well as idealists. 
Only when you have worked alone—when you have felt around 
you a black gulf of solitude more isolating that that which sur- 
rounds the dying man, and in hope and in despair have trusted 
to your own unshaken will—then only will you have achieved. 


A call to heroism such as this is needed again in a day when we 
see intellectual integrity encroached upon by the demands of aca- 
demic policy ; when we see the hucksters of the market place and feel 
the pressures of the mob; when conformity is expedient and the triv- 
ial is safe; when volume of publication is a surer road to security 
than is depth of thought; when originality is so impoverished that 
ideas are guarded as secrets lest they be stolen, rather than thrown 
out to be tested and tried, to inspire or to die in accordance with 
their worth. 

Perhaps I may be pardoned, as a lawyer, for turning again to a 
member of my own profession to find virtues of courage and devo- 
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tion to an ideal fully equivalent to devotion to the martial virtues. 
Thomas Erskine, a great English barrister of the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, was the kind of hero and idealist of whom Mr. 
Justice Holmes later spoke. 

I have recently re-read a life of Erskine written by Mr. Lloyd 
Paul Stryker. He depicts the English scene at the time Thomas Er- 
skine came to the bar in London by saying, ““The times in which he 
wrought were out of joint.” The sparks of the American Revolution 
had ignited the conflagration on the Continent that led to the ex- 
cesses of the French Revolution. The English feared as they had 
never feared before. They feared that the ideas and philosophy of 
the revolution might sweep across the Channel. 

So profound was England’s fear of French ideas that Pitt’s gov- 

ernment forged weapons to defeat them. Those weapons were 

unjust and criminal prosecutions. Indictments for sedition, for 


criminal libel and high treason fell on innocent and honest Eng- 
lish heads. The liberties of the citizen were in peril. 


Early showing the stuff of which he was made, Erskine, at the age 
of thirty-one, ventured to defend Lord George Gordon, accused of 
high treason as the instigator and leader of the Gordon Riots. 
These riots had started over religious agitation, soon got out of hand, 
and ended in the destruction and delivery of all of London’s jails 
and prisons, the burning of many churches, and the killing or wound- 
ing of seven hundred persons. In the madness of its fury the mob 
destroyed the home of Lord Mansfield, the Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench. 

When he accepted the brief for the defense of George Gordon, 
Erskine knew that the court would be presided over by the same 
Lord Mansfield whose priceless possessions were wantonly and vi- 
ciously destroyed, and whose person and family were barely saved 
from death by the mob of whose leadership Gordon was on trial for 
his life. 

Into a court presided over by Lord Mansfield and opposed not 
only by England’s Attorney General and Solicitor General, but also 
by five of the ablest and most respected counsel of the day, Thomas 
Erskine entered to do battle. He entered the fight not only for his 
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client, the muddle-headed young peer who had stirred up the uncon- 
trollable beast of mob passions, but, even more importantly, to vin- 
dicate the right of the least popular citizen to have stout-hearted 
and vigorous counsel for his defense when in jeopardy of life or 
liberty in a court of law. Although the temper of the City had al- 
ready been reflected in the execution of twenty-one of the rioters and 
clearly demanded another victim to expiate the senseless carnage of 
the mob, and although his client was so identified with the riots that 
they bore his name, this young and almost untried barrister, by his 
devotion to duty, clarity of thinking, and above all his fearlessness 
in the face of overwhelming odds, obtained an acquittal for his cli- 
ent. He won not only the jury but popular approval as well. The les- 
son that high tension and public feeling do not make right from 
wrong was spelled out by none less than Samuel Johnson, who, hav- 
ing learned of the verdict, is said by Boswell to have commented: 
“T am glad that Lord George Gordon has escaped, rather than that 
a precedent should be established by hanging a man for constructive 
treason.” 

It was in the field of libel and sedition trials, however, in those 
where treason was charged for the mere setting in type of words 
which ran afoul of the government’s policies, that Erskine made his 
truly great contribution to Anglo-Saxon justice. In the accomplish- 


ment of this he lived the life of a noble warrior in every proper sense 
of the word. 


The situation was this: The judges of the court and, through 
their hands, the Government claimed the right to determine whether 
a printed statement was libellous or seditious. The prosecution was 
often not against the writer, but against the publisher, printer, or 
even the typesetter. The jury was instructed by the court to find only 
whether the man had in fact printed the statement. If it so found, 
then he was automatically guilty of treason or libel. The jury was 
not allowed to pass on motive or intent in assessing the guilt or inno- 
cence of the accused. Battling time and time again against the fear- 
inspired laws that provided penalties of imprisonment, transporta- 
tion and even death, Erskine demanded the right to have the jury 
pass on the intent of the accused as to the commission of the offense, 
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and thus the right to have the circumstances of the uttering of the 
words taken into account. In this fight Erskine was opposed by but 
undismayed by all of official England, from the crown to the min- 
isters, and all of the leading members of Parliament. Even the 
courts were determined, and so the precedent ran, to keep from the 
jury the consideration of any issue except that of publication. Almost 
single-handed Erskine won his battle. He did it by insisting even un- 
der threat of holding him in contempt of court, that the jury could 
and should pass on the total question of guilt or innocence. 

Thus did Thomas Erskine find the moral equivalent of war. The 
battles he won had a more profound influence on the destiny of man 
than many a war of the sanguinary kind. 

Now let us recall the stigma that attaches to the lawyer today 
who has the temerity to defend an unpopular client. How readily are 
we inclined to identify the lawyer with his client, to confuse a vigor- 
ous defense in behalf of justice with partisanship for the client’s be- 
liefs. The task is at hand! Who dares to be the hero? Who dares 
for the sake of justice in court to counsel an accused whose alleged 
conduct or circumstances makes him really untouchable? If capable 
counsel is denied by the pressure of popular opinion, then our trials 
are a mockery of justice. Thomas Erskine dared to counsel the out- 
cast and made justice real in eighteenth-century England. 

There was another Englishman of the eighteenth century who 
found not only for himself but for many others of his time, moral 
values so much more than the equivalent of those of war that one 
hesitates to speak of him as illustrating our point. However, since 
his life and the fruits of his efforts are such a dramatic example of 
the heights which man, with God’s help, can achieve, I feel that I 
may be pardoned for coupling his name with those already men- 
tioned. I refer to John Wesley. 

I have recently read a biography of Wesley written by J. Wesley 
Bready which is entitled, This Freedom—W hence? It is Mr. Brea- 
dy’s thesis that neither the England of our day nor the United 
States, with its enlightened system of individual freedom and self- 
government, could be adequately explained without fully taking ac- 
count of the work of John Wesley. Just as the temple of justice of 
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eighteenth-century England needed the righteous indignation of an 
Erskine to tear away fetters that suppressed freedom of expression, 
so too the temple of the established church of England needed the 
cleansing and energizing evangelism of a Wesley to lead the revival 
which became the “spiritual Magna Charta of the common people 
of England.” 

The background against which John Wesley worked following his 
conversion in 1738 was one of almost complete moral and spiritual 
collapse. Until the accession of George III in 1760 court life was so 
immoral that Adam Smith said that it dishonored and degraded so- 
ciety at large. Bready says of politics and public affairs that “Brib- 
ery, duplicity and deceit were the cogs and levers of the political 
machine.” The entire penal system of the time was unrelievedly bad. 
Consider the severity and inhumanity of the laws under which Eng- 
lishmen, including young children, could be hanged for 160 different 
offenses; the lack of ample protection from political prosecutions, 
and imprisonment for debt; the degrading state of the prisons and 
jails, of one of which Wesley said, “Of all the seats of woe on this 
side of hell, few, I suppose, exceed or even equal Newgate.” 

The streets of the cities were teeming with wild uncared-for chil- 
dren of tender years. Hospitals for indigent persons were unheard 
of. Conditions of labor in England’s mines were little short of bar- 
barous for grown men and women; for the children they were un- 
speakable. In sum, “Morality and religion have collapsed to a degree 
that has never been known in any Christian country!’’ So wrote 
Bishop Blakeley in 1738, the year of John Wesley’s conversion. 

Far from serving to check this moral degradation, it seems that 
the sorry state of the church even contributed to it by furnishing a 
succession of rectors of so low a standard of spiritual discernment as 
to cause Sir Charles Petrie to write: 


The Church of England was at its nadir during the reigns of 
the first two Georges, and during the early years of George III. 
Convocation remained silenced, and ecclesiastical preferments, 
invariably made to serve political ends, were regarded by clergy 
and laity alike as little more than desirable offices. 


It is beyond my aim and beyond my competence to discuss the 
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work of John Wesley and the evangelical movement which he head- 
ed in terms of religious theory or dogma. I am simply overwhelmed, 
however, even after the brief reading I have done of his life and 
times, by the utterly heroic quality of his work and of its world- 
shaping effects. John Wesley blessed the world through the Great 
Revival because he knew after his first field sermon that his special 
mission was to the socially and spiritually impoverished masses. The 
task was his and he did not count the cost. He was denied commun- 
ion at the Lord’s table at Epworth Church, where his own father 
had ministered faithfully nearly all his life. ““Pray tell Mr. Wesley 
that I shall not give him the Sacrament, for he is not fit,” said the 
Epworth rector. It is not for a layman to try to understand or por- 
tray what faith and fortitude were needed to sustain his soul in such 
a trial. More easily understood by the world, however, are the vir- 
tues of physical and moral courage, the unflagging stamina, the self- 
sacrifice and selflessness that guided John Wesley for the fifty-three 
years of his ministry, during which time he preached 46,000 sermons 
and traveled, mostly on horseback, a distance equal to nine times 
around the world. 

And of the practical effect of this life’s ministry what is to be 
said? Viewed solely through secular eyes, eminent historians and 
leaders of England and America see in the freedom and liberty of 
our day the result of his handiwork. In his History of the English 
People Halévy calls evangelical religion the ‘‘moral cement” of nine- 
teenth-century England. “It restrained the plutocrats who had newly 
risen from the masses from vulgar ostentation and debauchery, and 
placed over the proletariat a select body of workmen, enamored of 
virtue and capable of self-restraint. Evangelicalism . . . restored in 
England the balance momentarily destroyed by the explosion of the 
revolutionary forces.” 


The debt which we owe to it for the American heritage is well 
stated by President Coolidge, who said: “America was born in a 
Revival of Religion. Back of that Revival were John Wesley, 
George Whitefield and Francis Asbury.”’ Even a layman can draw 
inspiration from such a life producing such results. 

It is almost too trite to say that today we need men of God who 
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can stand comparison with a giant such as Wesley. We desperately 
need heroes of the church when there is danger that the churches will 
follow rather than lead, when ministers are beset with the fear that 
if they arouse their congregations, they will be cut off. In such times 
they must not plead that it is better to compromise on a few issues 
than to alienate members from the church. They must not lack the 
faith in their strength in God that would enable them to be heroes 
in the struggle for truth. 

In a brief moment we have considered the nature of heroism, we 
have mentioned some of its exemplars, we have pointed out some 
areas where its inspiring force is needed. Is there anything more 
that needs to be said on the relationship of heroism to the profes- 
sions ? I think there is. 

The professional man is in essence one who provides service. But 
the service he renders is something more than that of the laborer, 
even the skilled laborer. It is a service that wells up from the entire 
complex of his personality. True, some specialized and highly devel- 
oped techniques may be included, but their mode of expression is 
given its deepest meaning by the personality of the practitioner. In a 
very real sense his professional service cannot be separate from his 


personal being. He has no goods to sell, no land to till. His only 
asset is himself. It turns out that there is no right price for service, 
for what is a share of a man worth? If he does not contain the qual- 
ity of integrity, he is worthless. If he does, he is priceless. The value 
is either nothing or it is infinite. 


So do not try to set a price on yourselves. Do not measure out 
your professional services on an apothecaries’ scale and say, ‘Only 
this for so much.”’ Do not debase yourselves by equating your souls 
to what they will bring in the market. Do not be a miser, hoarding 
your talents and abilities and knowledge, either among yourselves or 
in your dealings with your clients, patients, students, or flock. 

Rather be reckless and spendthrift, pouring out your talent to all 
to whom it can be of service! Throw it away, waste it, and in the 
spending it will be increased. Do not keep a watchful eye lest you 
slip, and give away a little bit of what you might have sold. Do not 
censor your thoughts to gain a wider audience. Like love, talent is 
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only useful in its expenditure, and it is never exhausted. Certain it is 
that man must eat; so set what price you must on your service. But 
never confuse the performance, which is great, with the compensa- 
tion, be it money, power, or fame, which is trivial. 

The important thing is that in a society of little men you have the 
opportunity to be a hero. The job is there, you will see it, and your 
strength is such, as you graduate from Emory, that you need not 
consider what the task will cost you. It is not enough that you do 
your duty. The richness of life lies in the performance which is above 


and beyond the call of duty. 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


The new portrait of Emory’s great benefactor, Asa Griggs Candler, 
first President of the University’s Board of Trustees, hangs in the 
Trustees’ Room of the Administration Building, together with por- 
traits of his son, the late Charles Howard Candler, who succeeded to 
his father’s office, and of University Presidents Harvey W. Cox and 
Goodrich C. White. Presented by the Board of Trustees at their 
meeting on April 18, 1957, it was unveiled by Mrs. William C. War- 
ren, Jr., granddaughter of Asa Candler and daughter of Charles 
Howard Candler. Also present at the brief ceremony were another 
son of Mr. Asa, a distinguished member of the Class of 1907, Walter 
T. Candler, and other members of the family. The three-quarter- 
length portrait was painted by Lucian Lamar, of Key West, Florida. 





Stable Forms in American Law 


By RoNALD F. Howe. 


Ronald F. Howell, Assistant Professor of Political Science, has his major inter- 
est in jurisprudence and political theory. The following article presents a few 
ancillary reflections attending research on a larger project in political and 
legal philosophy made possible by a grant from the Emory University Re- 
search Committee in 1955. 


HE MUCH-BRUITED REVIVAL of natural law concepts in Ameri- 
i ad constitutional law, the jurisprudential corollary of an anti- 
positivist reorientation in contemporary political philosophy, has 
renewed debate about the relative significance of form versus content 
in legal theory. Structurally, form is often collated with legal sta- 
bility and content with legal change. Proponents of systematic theory 
in law and politics share a generic proclivity to emphasize form. 
Their commitment to form, they contend, connotes a commitment 
to organization, abstractness, clarity, generality, order, and coher- 
ence in law, qualities they consider indispensable for a stable legal 
system. They further insist that legal stability is correlated with 
formal restraints even when such restraints are not applied or en- 
forced. Their claims are dubbed “unrealistic” by advocates of em- 
pirical methodology, who by contrast are inclined to view law and 
politics, and the legal and political theory paralleling them, primar- 
ily as process and hence are preoccupied with contentual modifica- 
tions in the perhaps measurable data of political conflicts. Agreeing 
with Justice Holmes that the life of the law has been experience 
rather than logic, they come close to regarding law merely as the 
rationalization and reflection of resolutions to political conflicts. 
Legal formalists retort (and not always to justify and conceal) that 
law is indeed largely a matter of logic, and that “pure forms” of law 
may be analyzed independently of their experiential complement. 
Now there is more validly a via media. It is implicit in Stammler’s 
“natural law with a variable content” (Theory of Justice, 1890) 
and in Cardozo’s “rationalizing principle of a scheme of ordered 
liberty” (Palko v. Connecticut, 1937). Stammler was specifying 
natural law as a pure form, eternally and immutably viable as a 
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form, though its content might well vary with vicissitudes in social 
and political circumstances. Cardozo was referring to “due process 
of law’’ as a pure form whose content is determined by what Su- 
preme Court justices deem compatible, at any given time, with the 
“rationalizing principle of a scheme of ordered liberty.” Both state- 
ments exemplify a middle ground between Platonic realism, which 
sees the form or idea as primary (universalia ante rem), and the 
nominalist assertion that a form is only a name, the substance of 
which is primary (universalia post rem). Between these extremes 
abides the Aristotelian position of the inseparability of form and 
content (universaliain re) and the unquestioned importance of their 
conjunction. 


The several levels of legal forms vary in stability and per- 
manence. Disruptions in the past twenty years of such supposedly 
formal concepts of constitutional law as “liberty of contract,” “busi- 
nesses affected with a public interest,” “‘clear and present danger,” 
separate but equal,” and “reproduc- 
tion cost” have constituted the bulk of most critical commentary in 
legal circles since the notorious Court Fight of 1936-7. Yet such 


“direct current of commerce,” “ 


concepts rest on the political rather than the judicial level, and their 
elevated status as “constitutional” principles was only temporary 
and could be maintained only while political forces found them use- 
ful. They designate those areas of change wherein legal reasoning 
could effectively gloss judicial discretion only so long as Supreme 
Court decisions adequately reflected the political temper of the times. 
An index of their transient nature is the fact that although the Court 
related them to constitutional provisions, they cannot be discovered 
as explicit provisions in the Constitution itself. Major attention has 
been directed to these peripheral areas of constitutional law where 
change is ever in process rather than to the relatively stable substruc- 
ture that alters but slightly. On a much more permanent level, how- 
ever, are such recognizable constitutional provisions as “due process 
of law,” “equal protection of the law,” and the freedoms of speech, 
press, religion, and assembly. These are concepts whose content may 
be altered by legislative will or judicial decree but whose form can 
be modified only by constitutional amendment. And they in turn oc- 
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cupy a different level from that of Court procedures and traditions 
and of those canons of construction, developed in the common-law 
matrix, which aid the Court in interpreting all phases of public law. 
But because change is more exciting, receives more publicity, and 
incites more argument than stability ever can, forms that encourage 
stability by being themselves stable go almost unnoticed. Concentra- 
tion is rather placed on pseudo-forms whose innate brittleness and 
fragility suggest that American law is constantly in unmanageable 
flux and that the orienting rule of the legal order is chaotic move- 
ment rather than settledness. 

Whereas marked changes occur at the edges of constitutional law, 
some of them even penetrating to its core, that core itself remains 
primarily intact, so that in many respects the Supreme Court today 
continues to operate much as it has in the past, applying many of the 
same legal rules that it has used for generations. What is this core, 
this stable substructure that gives cohesiveness and continuity to 
constitutional law in even the most trying periods? What factors 
contributing to the partial stability of law make possible a wide 
realm of agreement among judges at times when the Court essays to 
withstand its severest tests? One factor is the omnipresence of a 
written Constitution as the fundamental law. Another is the general 
settledness and non-controversial nature of a vast portion of law. 
Another is the traditionally conservative and corporate complection 
of the Supreme Court as an institution. Still another is the concur- 
rence of judges as to certain judicial tools perennially used in statu- 
tory, constitutional, and common-law construction. These tools are 
methodological forms for the guidance of the judges in formulating 
judicial doctrines that relate to changes in social and economic 
practice. 

For the most part Supreme Court justices agree that statutes 
enacted by Congress and state legislatures mirror what dominant 
groups in American society feel to be their needs and wants at given 
historical moments. The legislative process is the process of resolv- 
ing, accommodating, adjusting, and compromising conflicting inter- 
ests. In this sense, American law is continually changing. Neverthe- 
less, quantitatively only a fraction of bills proposed to Congress 
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fails to receive unanimous enactment, and even controversial stat- 
utes seldom emerge sui generis from the legislative mill without 
definite antecedents in the past. There is in American law, moreover, 
an organic relationship among legal provisions, society’s norms and 
objectives of behavior, and the cherished principles of the Consti- 
tution and the common law. Older statutes, judicial decisions, execu- 
tive orders, and administrative rulings, all signifying the settledness 
of law, provide the ancestral linkage, the stable continuum that gives 
meaningful background to new statutes. The new must be fitted 
properly into the old. New statutes, though they modify the existing 
body of law, can usually be related to former statutes or decisions 
in the same or a similar field. The old or settled laws, reflecting soci- 
ety’s needs in the past, lend inspiration and direction to their prog- 
eny. At any specified time, settled law surpasses both in quantity and 
importance the law that is presently enacted or decreed. For in pre- 
scribing rules of conduct and action, it sets out those essential and 
fairly predictable guideposts by which society is regulated and on the 
basis of which new law is made. Settled law epitomizes solutions to 
past problems that remain workable solutions to current problems. 
In this respect ample credence is afforded the doctrine of Burke that 
law develops conservatively by prescription. 

One of the Supreme Court’s most vital functions is to reflect and 
maintain this order and stability in statute and constitutional law 
and to construct that balanced framework wherein orderly change 
may be rationalized in terms of law already extant. The degree to 
which the Court has successfully performed this function is apparent 
in a vast corpus of law so settled and certain that cases arising there- 
under are either denied review or treated in brief per curiam opin- 
ions. Numerous issues that formerly were difficult to adjudicate 
have now been solved by the Court. The Court therefore devotes its 
time principally to controversial issues for which conclusive decisions 
have not been given. Inasmuch as the settlement of controversial 
issues may imply change, the Court, though less than the legislative 
and administrative branches, is also belabored with p-oblems of 
change. Especially has this appeared true since the enactment of the 
Judiciary Act of 1926, for since then judges have been more in a 
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position to select, through granting or denying petitions for certio- 
rari, those cases they will review. Classifying heated issues as ‘“‘po- 
litical questions” (and thus non-justiciable) of course gives the 
Court an easy exit during periods when its power and prestige are 
low. But when blatantly political considerations do not dictate judi- 
cial neutrality or evasion, judges naturally choose cases for which 
the existing law has not yet been applied or is not yet controlling. 
Once the Court settles the controversy, and thereby stabilizes the 
law relating to the controversy, it adds further to law that is al- 
ready settled. 

There are other elements that account for the relative stability 
of the core of American constitutional law. One of these assuredly 
is the institution of the Supreme Court itself. The unity and continu- 
ity of that institution is manifested in its traditional ritual, its pro- 
cedure, its black-robed dignity, and the awe and respect that it has 
generated in the hearts of the public. More importantly perhaps, 
this stability at the core is evident in certain similarities among all 
judges, in certain qualities that seem to differentiate the legal and 
judicial mind from the lay, and in certain acknowledged ways of 
approaching and performing the Court’s business. For whether by 
virtue of their legal training, their devotion to constitutional princi- 
ples (however much they may disagree in the application of those 
principles), their reverence for what to many men has been a hal- 
lowed institution, and their agreement as to the standard canons of 
construction that should be followed to reach just and equitable re- 
sults in the interpretation of constitutional, common, statute, and 
administrative law, Supreme Court justices are in many ways alike. 
The Court serves as a symbol that evokes from them a corporate 
allegiance, however imperfect, and a common understanding, how- 
ever acidly they may be at odds with one another on particular 
issues. Obviously the uses made of the Court’s tools, its canons of 
construction, may differ from a Brandeis to a Butler, from a Doug- 
las to a Frankfurter; yet this fact should not lead one to an over- 
simplified and atomistic evaluation of the judicial process. The Su- 
preme Court is best understood when appraised as much as an 
institution as a group of nine disparate individuals. And while judges 
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may clash in personality and predilection, the Court as an institution 
has retained, even since the Court Fight, characteristic features of 
behavior that distinguish it (on the conservative side) from other 
branches and agencies of government. 

The deeply entrenched traditions of the Court should therefore 
be considered just as important as the separate opinions of indi- 
vidual judges. Although judges do succeed in altering the operation 
and outlook of the Court, sometimes even changing the canons of 
construction that formerly guided its work, probably to an equal or 
greater degree the Court brings the judges into conformity with its 
procedures and ritual. Thus it is that the precepts of legal method- 
ology, or canons of construction, employed in the interpretation of 
society’s rules of conduct, give American law a part of its essential 
form, its central core. That core, while at times changing, still 
changes so gradually as to remain sufficiently stable to serve as the 
standard by which violent changes at the periphery are judged. 
Fundamentally these formal canons represent logic and system and 
order, imperative characteristics of law, applied to the interpreta- 
tions of Constitution and statute. They further represent stability 
in the law. 

The thesis that canons of construction are crucially important 
exemplars of stable legal forms may be substantiated by demon- 
strating their application in the interpretation of statutes. Perhaps 
the major effect of the tangled skein of modern society upon Ameri- 
can legal development in this century has been the enormous accre- 
tion of a corpus of statute law that now approximates the common 
law in its scope and pervasiveness. The venerated common-law sys- 
tem is the taproot of America’s legal heritage. Transplanted from 
England and modified wherever necessary in this country, the com- 
mon law has reigned unchallenged during the larger span of Amer- 
ica’s history, both in its application and in the emphasis bestowed 
upon it in various jurisprudential philosophies. Statute law, by con- 
trast, has until comparatively recent times assumed a minor role in 
the legal system. It has been indicted as a presumptuous intruder, 
to be obeyed of course but not to be received hospitably—to be in- 
terpreted according to the demands of a narrow liberalism and to 
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be grudgingly applied. In 1928, in The Paradoxes of Legal Science, 
Cardozo enunciated a succinct statement of the then prevalent judi- 
cial attitude towards statute law: 

The truth is that many of us, bred in common law traditions, 
view statutes with a distrust which we may deplore, but not 
deny. This has led . . . to the maxim of construction that stat- 
utes derogating from the common law are to be strictly con- 
strued, a maxim which recalls what has been said by Sir Fred- 
erick Pollock of rules of statutory construction generally: they 
cannot well be accounted for except on the theory that the 
legislature generally changes the law for the worse, and that 
the business of the judges is to keep the mischief of its interfer- 
ence within the narrowest possible bounds. 

Not so very long ago judges took such a dim view of statute law, 
which was to them, at best, merely supplementary to the common 
law. They envisaged statutes as hardly more than sporadic legisla- 
tive directives that they were unfortunately duty-bound to weld into 
the existing structure of the common law. Law schools occupied 
themselves with instructing future lawyers in the respected art of 
reformulating and manipulating the precedents of common, or 
judge-made, law. Nurtured in such a tradition, the greatest judges 
have been common-law judges— Marshall, Story, Holmes, Car- 
dozo, to cite only four. From these judges, as from a multitude of 
other legal scholars, the judicial process as it has appeared to func- 
tion in relation to the common law has received thorough and pene- 
trating analyses. But intricate contemporary problems of a society 
that is rapidly becoming more corporate, more industrialized, and 
more militarized must be met by legislation, outside the ambit of 
common-law adjudication. The common law was not fashioned com- 
pletely to comply with the needs or to assuage the tensions of the 
twentieth century. The consequence has been an increasing focus on 
the legislative and executive branches to provide solutions wliere 
change seems necessary. Justice Stone once expressed the reason for 
the new emphasis in this way: 

Judge-made law, which at its best must lag somewhat behind 


experience, was unable to keep pace with the rapid change, 
and it could find in the law books no adequate pattern into 
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which the new experience could be readily fitted. It was inevi- 
table that the attempt should be made to supply the unsatisfied 
need by recourse to legislation. So it has been increasingly our 
habit to look for the formulation of legal doctrine suited to 
new situations, not to the courts, but to the legislatures, and 
the primary record of the most important changes in law in 
our time is to be found in the statute books. 


Statute law has attained at least a parity with the common law. 
That the Supreme Court now acknowledges the preéminent position 
of legislation in modern American law is revealed not only in evi- 
dences of judicial retreat and judicial self-limitation since the 1930's, 
but also in the Court’s striving since the 1920’s to develop techniques 
of statutory interpretation at least as consistent and predictable as 
the imposing array of interpretative techniques by which the com- 
mon law has long been ascertained. Extrinsic aids (to be discussed 
later), though they lack the precision and clarity of those intrinsic 
aids on which judges formerly depended, have come to be accepted 
and widely used by the Supreme Court in statutory interpretation. 
Both kinds of aids are indicative of the continuing importance of 
forms in American constitutional law. 


Although the term “statutory construction” (or interpretation) 
appears self-explanatory, its manifold applications are not, and 
merely to say that statutory interpretation is the process by which 
judges interpret the laws of Congress is not to move far towards 
understanding the process. Nor does one’s comprehension become 
much clearer by an automatic recitation of the innumerable canons 


of construction that judges may call to their assistance when inter- 
preting statutes. Such canons of construction are significant not 
solely in aiding the Court to read congressional will aright, but also 
in limiting the extent to which a judge may himself add to the con- 
tent of the law. They have as their long-range purpose the stabiliz- 
ing and formalizing of law so that law may ultimately become more 
objective and symmetrical, and hence more predictable. Yet like 
everyone else judges have their own political and economic opinions 
—and hence are subjective. Within the interstices open to their dis- 
cretion, they are in a position to make law. It would seem that law 
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enjoys an opportunity of becoming more objective to the degree that 
judicial traditions and judicial forms like canons of construction set 
maximum and minimum limits outside of which the judges are re- 
strained, and the degree to which the judges exercise self-restraint. 

Now the primary task of statutory construction, predominantly 
a judicial function, is to discover the “‘intent’’ of Congress. In fact, 
for judicial purposes the intent of Congress may be considered the 
law. Thus it is the duty of the justices to find out what Congress 
was attempting to do in enacting a particular statute. Where ambi- 
guities exist in a statute, the justices must resolve them. The term 
“intent of Congress”’ is itself ambiguous. For instance, does “intent” 
imply the meaning of the statute as instantly discoverable through 
an examination of the words used in the statute, or does it rather 
suggest the purpose of the statute in terms of the objective that Con- 
gress sought to achieve in enacting the statute? Should the judges 
seek what some fictitious composite and unanimous legislator meant 
at the time of the enactment, or should they examine instead the 
long-range aims of the statute? In the latter case, it is assumed that 
the judges attempt to determine what Congress would do were it in 
the Court’s position at the time the Court interprets the statute. 
One approach searches for immediate meanings; the other tries to 
extricate teleological concepts. Both meaning and purpose under- 
standably have to be considered, for each operates on the other and 
cannot finally be viewed in isolation. In analyzing actual Supreme 
Court decisions with the hope of detecting elements of stability, 
however, it is often advisable to distinguish them. 

It is not inaccurate to say that the whole problem of statutory 
construction is centered on the question whether a given statute 
should be liberally or strictly construed. A strict construction tends 
to exclude, to use the terminology of Ogden and Richards in The 
Meaning of Meaning, all except a minimum of referents embrace- 
able by the statute, whereas a liberal construction tends to encour- 
age the inclusion of a maximum of referents. There are incalculable 
degrees of both strictness and liberality, for almost every significant 
statute is capable of a high range of legitimate expansion and con- 
traction. Yet neither a strict nor a liberal construction involves going 
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beyond the intention of the legislature. And although there are these 
relatively wide stretches within which the judge may himself change 
existing law and formulate new law, the common-law canons of con- 
struction, applied to statutes, are sufficiently certain to determine 
broadly what types of cases will fall into one or the other category. 
For example, law that is specifically devised in the interests of the 
public welfare, law for the protection of human life, law for the 
safeguarding of individual liberties, laws relating to the taxpayer, 
and laws providing remedies against public or private wrongs are 
ordinarily considered amenable to liberal construction. Penal stat- 
utes, on the other hand, are generally strictly construed by the 
Court. The theory behind such canons seems to be that all possible 
steps should be taken to insure the liberties of individual citizens, to 
resolve doubts in the individual’s favor by considering him innocent 
until proved guilty, to allow as much leeway as possible in applying 
statutes of social reform, and to prevent criminals from subverting 
these and other rights, while at the same time not allowing punish- 
ment of criminals to be excessively cruel or to exceed the specifica- 
tions of ‘‘due process of law.” 

If the intent of Congress is clear, the “plain meaning rule” is 
applicable, for where there is nothing to construe, there is no room 
for construction. The plain meaning rule implies that the statute is 
so clear and certain that any reasonably intelligent person need not 
go beyond an examination of the words of the statute to determine 
congressional intent. Presented with such an unambiguous statute, 
the function of the judge is simply to state what Congress intended 
and to apply the particular statute to the case at bar without using 
any outside aids. This statement formalizes the law. 

To determine whether or not an ambiguity does exist, the judge, 
theoretically, will first examine the words of the statute. /ntrinsic 
aids, or those interpretative techniques closely related to logic and 
semantics in their stress upon words, syntax, grammar, diction, and 
the contextual background of a statute, are first employed to ascer- 
tain meaning. If the plain meaning rule is inadequate and if intrinsic 
aids prove insufficient for the task of interpretation, then the judge 
may look outside the statute to whatever sources he believes may be 
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helpful in deciding its meaning and/or purpose. He may, and today 
often does, inquire into such relevant extrinsic materials as history, 
philosophy, and psychology; he may take heed of the social and eco- 
nomic “evils” which a statute was presumably enacted to correct; 
or—more importantly in recent years—he may carefully scrutinize 
the work of Congress as the extrinsic aid most likely to disclose 
congressional intent. The principal legislative extrinsic aid is of 
course the legislative history of a bill, involving committee hearings, 
committee reports, and debates. Why have these extrinsic aids, ju- 
dicially frowned upon at the turn of the century, now come into 
general acceptance? 

Congress during the past half-century has found it increasingly 
vexatious to legislate specifically with respect to complicated prob- 
lems, arising from myriad causes, that have devolved upon the fed- 
eral government for solution. To avoid deadlock and standstill, Con- 
gress has found it imperative to distribute its work among a plethora 
of committees whose members, so far as they are able, become 
specialists in particular fields. Closely akin to this means of modern- 
izing the government has been the tendency to delegate the exercise 
of congressional authority to administrative agencies. These agen- 
cies interpret and apply broad and frequently vague statements of 
legislative policy to special and unanticipated situations that Con- 
gress could not reasonably be expected to have foreseen. Often 
Congress is not too sure at the time of the enactment just what the 
statute should do, and accordingly leaves such determination to the 
administrator, who is better acquainted with the circumstances with 
which the statute deals. Congress, in order to divest itself of embar- 
rassing or premature legislation, has sometimes drafted statutes in 
intentionally ambiguous terms, thereby throwing the responsibility 
for further lawmaking to the administrators, and less directly to 
the judges. The very method of enacting legislation today generally 
precludes a controversial statute from conveying a lucid indication 
of congressional intent. Now that the main body of controversial 
legislation is devised in committees, it becomes obligatory for judges 
to examine an overwhelming number of hearings, committee reports, 
and amendments. Even then there is no assurance that legislative 
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intent will be accurately extracted. The principal difficulty seems to 
be, as Max Radin has pointed out, that Congress often does not 
have a clear intent. 

Therefore the Supreme Court, in reviewing versatile enactments, 
is usually obliged to determine the approximate intent of Congress. 
Depending on one’s appraisal of the judicial function (and about 
this subject legal formalists and legal empiricists will discourse heat- 
edly), such an obligation may either augment or limit the Court’s 
discretion. But the justices have now granted priority, according to 
degrees of certainty, to some extrinsic aids over others—for exam- 
ple, to committee reports over debates. Given the changing content 
of a portion of contemporary statute law, the utilization of these 
new interpretative forms, though they are less Jogically certain than 
the older intrinsic canons, may with comparable insistence channel 
judicial discretion and sustain major stability in American law. For 
the traditional view of the Court’s rdle is that in dispensing “‘equal 
justice under law,” it should maintain order and stability in society. 
It is comforting to assume that most judges keep this “formal” re- 
sponsibility uppermost in mind and strive conscientiously to fulfill it. 
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HE SO-CALLED hospital beds for the mentally ill amount to 55 

, pees cent of all the hospital beds in the United States. In some 
states 35% of the annual state budget is used for the mainly cus- 
todial care of mentally ill citizens. In other words, mental disease 
represents a bigger problem than all other illnesses combined. The 
problem may be attacked by preventive medicine in the form of edu- 
cation, by psychologically oriented group sessions for patients, by 
the patient seeking competent psychiatric care early in his illness, 
and by research. 

Research in mental disease is inadequate but growing. Of ap- 
proximately one billion dollars spent per year for the care of 700,000 
psychotics, only 1% of this is spent for research in mental illness. 
The difficulty is not lack of funds but rather lack of trained investi- 
gators who can initiate research programs which are sufficiently 
sound to merit financial backing. A second deterrent to controlled 
research, continued training of young investigators, and the solution 
to some of the problems, is the ingrained concept that mentally ill 


patients must be subjected to custodial care in a politically domi- 


nated community far removed from cities and state capitols, so that 
legislators will not be bothered more than once a year (or each 
biennium) with this problem. Competent investigators are available 
in every medical science center, but these are usually located far 
from the state mental hospitals. For example, nursing students must 
frequently go to an adjoining state to find an approved training pro- 
gram in psychiatric nursing. 

Psychoanalytical theory (often taught as established dictum) 
provides ready but uncertain answers to all problems of the mentally 
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ill. When all answers are provided by theory, originality of investi- 
gation and concepts of controlled investigation are lost. This state 
of affairs provoked one official of a granting agency to remark, “In 
research in mental disease the psychiatrist should be on tap but not 
on top!” Certainly the training of two to ten times as many analyti- 
cally minded psychiatrists will not solve the hospitalized mental dis- 
ease problem, whereas carefully planned research programs utilizing 
psychotic and normal patients may be successful. 

Neuroses have been produced in rats, pigs, cats, and dogs; but 
psychotic behavior other than catatonia has not been reliably repro- 
duced in experimental animals. Since psychotic behavior cannot be 
induced in animals, the eventual solution or amelioration of our 
mental disease problem must be solved by carefully controlled studies 
conducted in research wards at medical centers or in the state mental 
hospitals. 

Biological experiments, conducted in the past, have lent credence 
to the possibility that some psychotic patients may respond favor- 
ably to specific chemically induced changes in their central nervous 
system or over-all metabolism. 

Lorenz, Loevenhart, and Waters gave carbon dioxide inhalations 
to catatonic schizophrenic patients in 1929. This treatment fre- 
quently produces a lucid period during which time the psychotic 
patient can be effectively interviewed. 

Amobarbital sodium (amytal) given intravenously produces a 
similar temporary improvement in the psychotic patient. Other bar- 
biturates and perhaps other depressant drugs might be equally effec- 
tive or even superior. However, no one connected with psychiatric 
research has thus far made a systematic study in a single group of 
schizophrenic patients to determine if carbon dioxide, nitrous oxide, 
or any barbiturate is superior to the other known depressant drugs. 
For example, perhaps oral alcohol or urethane, or at the other ex- 
treme, cyclopropane by inhalation may be more effective than intra- 
venous amobarbital for interview of the psychotic patient. 

Medinets, Kline, and Mettler, working at the University of Iowa, 
found that the adrenergic blocking drug, dibenamine, when given by 
slow intravenous infusion to schizophrenic patients produced a lucid 
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interval which sometimes lasted for forty-eight hours, in contrast 
to the very short lucid interval produced by amobarbital in the same 
patients. This important observation was confirmed by Rockwell, 
who ascribed the effect to adrenergic blockade of the sympathetic 
system. This may have been the first inkling that autonomic blocking 
agents might be helpful in schizophrenia. The use of reserpine in 
schizophrenia followed the demonstration that this drug was effec- 
tive as a hypotensive agent in hypertension. Pharmacological studies 
with chlorpromazine in man and animals also disclose a variety of 
blocking effects of this drug on the autonomic nervous system. We 
have found that parasympathetic stimulation of the brains of schizo- 
phrenic patients will temporarily ameliorate their symptoms. Since 
the sympathetic system is ordinarily in balance with the parasympa- 
thetic system, blockade of the sympathetic system may be equivalent 
to parasympathetic stimulation. 

One frequently sees schizophrenic patients with psychotic episodes 
which occur only with menstruation, with myxedema, with extreme 
physical exhaustion, and with cortisone or ACTH therapy. Our 
present knowledge of the exact metabolic changes produced by these 
events is insufficient to pinpoint the precise biochemical processes in- 
volved, but these occurrences are sufficiently frequent to predict the 
ultimate success of research studies in the biology of mental illness. 

Although the foregoing observations should have been sufficient 
inspiration to initiate and maintain a research program in every 
mental hospital, the real impetus was given by: (1) the discovery 
that the diethylamide of d-lysergic acid (LSD-25), a synthetic deriv- 
ative of an ergot alkaloid, is a potent hallucinogen in normal human 
subjects, and (2) the remarkable ameliorative effect of the rau- 
wolfia alkaloids (reserpine) and chlorpromazine in mental illnesses. 

LSD-25 produces visual hallucinations, depersonalization, eupho- 
ria or depression, and a sense of unreality in oral doses of 50 to 100 
micrograms. The subject retains insight into his abnormal condition 
when these small doses are used. However, with doses of 150 to 250 
micrograms orally most subjects attain a confusional state, without 
insight, which may be similar to an acute toxic or schizophrenic psy- 
chosis. The effect is specific for the LSD-25 molecule, and even 
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minor changes result in a loss of the hallucinogenic effect. Subjects, 
after the administration of LSD-25, may show some or all of the 
following physiological effects: (1) dilation of the pupil, (2) rapid 
change in the pupil size with the subjective effect of the lights going 
dim or bright, (3) increase in the knee jerk and other tendon re- 
flexes, (4) increase in body temperature, (5) flushed face, (6) con- 
tinuous fatuous grin, and (7) want of appetite at the beginning of 
the test followed by hunger at the end of the test. 

The effect appears one hour after an oral dose and twenty min- 
utes after an intravenous dose. The peak of drug effect after an oral 
dose is in the two to four hour period, and in most instances the 
effect disappears entirely in six to eight hours. During the intoxica- 
tion the effects may come and go in a wave-like fashion at periods 
of one to two minutes. 

The psychic effects as measured by psychological tests are: (1) a 
false shortening of estimated time (when asked to estimate thirty 
seconds the subject calls “time” when only twenty seconds have 
elapsed, whereas under alcohol the estimate is erroneously pro- 
longed: (2) the Rorschach test shows more fantasy; (3) the Wechs- 
ler-Bellevue block design test shows better performance (the spider 
builds a better web under LSD-25) ; (4) the thematic apperception 
test shows less group interaction and devitalized interpretations but 
the pictures are emotionally more real to the subject; (5) the “draw 
a person’’ test shows bizarre distortions; (6) abstract thinking is 
markedly impaired, so that the simple proverb, “A rolling stone gath- 
ers no moss,” is interpreted “if you stay too long in one place you'll 
stagnate,” or ‘People who live in glass houses should not throw 
stones’”’ becomes “No one should throw stones; that’s dangerous.” 

The schizophrenic patient is extremely resistant to the effects of 
LSD-25. Doses of 260 to 600 micrograms have been given to some 
patients without the physiological or psychic effects seen in the nor- 
mal human subject being produced. Because of this, the use of LSD- 
25 as an interview drug will probably not become popular. Further- 
more, the slow onset of action, even with intravenous doses, and the 
long duration of action make LSD-25 of limited usefulness in the 
office practice of the busy psychiatrist. It can, however, be used to 
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study experimental psychoses and to study the basic personalities of 
so-called normal subjects. The advent of LSD-25 has rekindled 
an interest in the older hallucinogens, i.e. cannabis, mescaline, and 
bulbocapnine. 

Cannabis obtained from the common hemp, Cannabis sativa, is 
known throughout the world by many different names—hashish, 
charas, bhang, and marihuana. In the United States, the leaves or 
tops of the flowering plants are cut, dried, and chopped for incor- 
poration into cigarettes, “reefers.” The drug produces a rather 
marked intoxication with distortion of time and space. Fibrillary 
tremors and ataxia, due to loss of motor coérdination, are quite 
characteristic, and the ataxia test in dogs is the most reliable assay 
method for marihuana and its purified active principles. 

A number of cactus plants contain pharmacologically active sub- 
stances. Mescaline is found in peyote, a small barrel-shaped cactus 
plant. The top of the plant is cut off and dried in the sun to form the 
peyote buttons which are used by various American Indian tribes for 
religious purposes. Peyotism is registered as a religion (the Native 
American religion). Since we have religious freedom in the United 
States, this peyote practice is now sacrosanct. 

The plains Indians were helped in this registration by several 
anthropologists who are convinced that peyotism has aided the 
social organization of the tribes, in that each Indian brave can now 
chew peyote and have a vision which reveals to him his exact place 
in the organization of the tribe. With peyote he can obtain divine 
assurance that he should be the rain maker, midwife, etc. 

Mescaline causes unusual psychic effects and visual hallucinations. 
The usual oral dose, 5 mg/Kg., in the average normal subject causes 
nausea and vomiting, euphoria or anxiety, sympathomimetic auto- 
nomic effects, hyperreflexia of the limbs, static tremors, and vivid 
hallucinations which are usually visual and consist of brightly col- 
ored lights, geometric designs, animals, and rarely people. 

The Emory group of scientists working at the Atlanta Federal 
Penitentiary have recently shown that fractional doses of LSD-25 
are additive with fractional doses of mescaline so that a 50% dose 
of each will result in a full-blown model psychosis. 
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Bulbocapnine effects a plastic rigidity similar to catalepsy, prob- 
ably by a direct action on the optic thalami. Because of the steadying 
effect of this alkaloid, it has been used sporadically since 1526 for 
the control of muscular tremors (Parkinsonism). While chemically 
similar to apomorphine, it has none of the emetic qualities of the 
latter. Its scarcity precludes its clinical use. Academically, it has been 
studied sporadically to provide clues to the physiology of the cata- 
leptic state. 

We do not know if the schizophrenic patient is more tolerant than 
the normal subject to the effects of cannabis or mescaline. Such tol- 
erance, if present, would be valuable information, since the schizo- 
phrenic’s tolerance to LSD-25 may represent a cross-tolerance to 
some naturally occurring hallucinogen which could be synthesized 
in their bodies as an aberrant metabolic product. 

The amino acid, tryptophane, is ordinarily oxidized in the 5 po- 
sition and then decarboxylated to form 5-hyroxytryptamine or sero- 
tonin. If decarboxylation of tryptophane occurs before oxidation, 
the hallucinogen tryptamine would be formed. This compound in 
intravenous dosage of 150 mg. produces a catalepsy and negativism 
in the cat which persists for several days. Yet another possibility is 
the methylation in the body of serotonin to produce bufotenine. 
This compound has been shown to produce “schizophrenia” in the 
monkey when doses of 3 mg/Kg. are injected. Bufotenine is also 
hallucinogenic for man. It is one of the ingredients of Cohaba snuff, 
which is a ceremonial drug used in the West Indies to produce in- 
toxication so that the user “knows not what he does.” The report 
goes that when Columbus asked for intoxicating drugs, the Indians 
gave him tobacco and reserved the more effective Cohaba snuff for 
their secret use. 

Another possible metabolic error which can be postulated deals 
with those psychoses which occur in patients with porphyria. The 
urine becomes reddish-brown on standing because of altered hemo- 
globin. These patients may have abdominal pain, nerve damage, 
convulsions, or psychosis. The psychosis is of the schizophrenic type 
and responds in many instances to electro-convulsive therapy. The 
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metabolic fragments of porphyrins contain the familiar indole nu- 
cleus found in LSD-25 and bufotenin. 

Young patients may have the metabolic error wherein phenyla- 
lanine is not converted to tyrosine but is metabolized to phenylpy- 
ruvic acid. These patients are severely mentally retarded (phenyl- 
ketonuria ). They develop normally, however, if their protein intake 
is devoid of phenylalanine. Accordingly, synthetic digests of protein 
are fed from which the offending amino acid is removed. It is further 
proposed that each baby at the age of three to four months have its 
moist diaper tested with a drop of ferric chloride. If this test shows 
a blue-green color, phenylpyruvic acid is present, and the young 
patient should be placed on a special protein diet to allow normal 
mental development. 

Rauwolfia serpentina is an Indian plant of the dogbane family 
whose powdered root has been used in Indian folklore medicine for 
hundreds of years as a specific for everything from snakebite to 
insanity. A common Indian name for this remedy can be translated 
as “insanity specific.” The recent history of Rauwolfia begins in 
1931 when Indian workers, Sen and Bose, reported on the use of 
the root in combination with other crude drugs for the control of 
hypertension and insanity. While three active alkaloids have been 
isolated, the most commonly used alkaloid is reserpine. On doses of 
4 to 20 mg. per day the schizophrenic patient is sedated and slowly 
over a three-month period may become socially rehabilitated. Some 
of these patients will appear quite normal, have insight into their 


past illness, and have plans for their future. This “apparent cure” 
occurs in approximately 30% of female patients and 15% of male 
patients. 

A more active drug, chlorpromazine, was synthetically derived 
from phenothiazine and was originally introduced as an antihista- 
mine drug. In doses of 500 to 2500 mg. per day this drug may pro- 


duce social rehabilitation in a higher percentage of patients than 
does reserpine. Furthermore, the maximum benefit is obtained after 
three to four weeks of intensive therapy. Chlorpromazine and its 
congeners can thus be used to treat patients in city centers. The pa- 
tient then does not have on his record the fact of commitment to a 
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mental hospital and his period of absence from society as a wage 
earner is definitely shortened. Both reserpine and chlorpromazine 
are relatively non-toxic and can be administered with only a minor 
degree of risk to the patient. 

Working with known hallucinogens and their antagonists, various 
groups throughout the world are now proceeding, as rapidly as lim- 
ited funds and scientific personnel will allow, to solve these prob- 
lems. When tentative answers are available from the laboratory, 
mental hospitals must be prepared with research and treatment 
wards to apply and test the knowledge gained in the laboratory.. 
Trained clinical investigators are needed as well as research hospi- 
tals for the patients. 





Late Wistaria 


By JEANNE OSBORNE GIBBS 


Stunted by the shadiness of trees, 

It flings its purple cones the last of all, 

While sturdier comrades took their shroud and pall 
Long since to rainbow immortalities. 


Its hue, by extra growth, is deep and proud, 
Like the Tyrian purple in a quaestor’s robe, 
In vigor far outstripping the early throb 
Of lavender from blossoms of the crowd. 


Yet, scarcely opened, withered tendrils grind 
Their violet dew to earth. No summer flowers 
Can touch the desiccating lonely hours 

When everything in nature seeks its kind. 





Moscow to Peking: 
A Trans-Siberian Journey in 1903 


Edited by CHARLES A. LEGUIN 


Charles A. LeGuin, A.B. (Mercer) ’48, Ph.D. 56, is Assistant Professor of 
History, University of Idaho. During a stay in London in 1954 he visited 
one of his Mercer professors, from whom he heard the story of a journey 
across the steppes in the early years of the Trans-Siberian Railroad. The ex- 
tracts from letters in the following article are printed with the permission of 
the writer, Major Kenneth B. Ferguson. 


ANY GEORGIANS will recall the tall, erect figure of an English- 

man who walked—and liked to do it—with vigorous and de- 
cisive strides among them for nearly two decades after 1929. Those 
who will most vividly and affectionately remember Major Kenneth 
B. Ferguson are those who were most closely associated with and 
influenced by him: his students and fellow faculty members at Mer- 
cer University, where he taught French, Spanish, German, and His- 
tory between 1930 and 1947. It is not likely that his strength of 
character, firm will, erudition, and humanity will be forgotten by 
those who came in contact with him during those years. 

Kenneth B. Ferguson was born in November 1876 in Mauritius, 
an island in the Indian Ocean east of Madagascar, and was first edu- 
cated there, at the Royal College, where “instruction was more 
French than English.” Removal to London in 1890 was followed 
by attendance at St. Paul’s School and then by four years at Wad- 
ham College, Oxford (1896-1900). Immediately following the Ox- 
ford years came entry into the Royal Artillery (June 1900), where 
he served until 1922, attaining that rank of Major by which he is 
consistently known to his friends in Georgia. Various and wide- 
spread service in Ireland, England, Gibraltar, and China came be- 
fore Major Ferguson was wounded in 1917 in World War I. For 
the remainder of the war, he served in publicity work in the United 


1 This and the autobiographical quotations immediately following are from a letter of 
4 April, 1957, to the editor. Mauritius was a French possession seized by the British 
during the Napoleonic Wars in 1810. It was confirmed to the British at the peace ending 
these wars in 1814. 
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States, during which time he was able to establish contacts with 
American friends. Soon after leaving the army, he ‘‘came out to the 
U. S. A. in 1926, teaching at Marion Military Institute, Alabama, 
and other schools, until 1930,” when he moved to Mercer University, 
where he “stayed 17 happy years.” 

Major Ferguson’s career has been a colorful one, and it is his 
ability to share his experiences, and the wisdom derived from them, 
with his associates that has made him an unforgettable friend and 
an inspiring teacher. Certainly as an historian he is, by his own ex- 
perience, able to make much of recent history personal and vividly 
meaningful. Perhaps no part of his career is more interesting or im- 
portant in this respect than his trip across Russia to China in 1903. 

From 1903 to 1906, Kenneth Ferguson, then in his late twenties 
and a Captain of the Royal Artillery, was stationed in China, at first 
with the Legation Guard in Peking, the Chinese imperial capital, 
and later on the British General’s Staff at Tientsin, “where a lin- 
guist was useful.”’ To reach his far-off destination, he travelled by 
the overland route, taking the famous Trans-Siberian Railroad, 
which was not yet fully completed when he began his journey in late 
1903 at Moscow.? In a letter from that ancient center of All the 


Russias Captain Ferguson described the city vividly: 


I . . . climbed up the Ivan Veliky today, to get a panoramic 
view. It is a huge belfry tower inside the Kremlin; bells of all 
sizes, shapes and importance from the historical point of view; 
the piece de resistance among them is a huge bell said to weigh 
60,000 kilos [about 66% tons], half way up the tower. It was 
cast from the ruins of many others after the burning of Mos- 
cow in 1812, and is only rung twelve times a year, on certain 
great occasions. Higher up, at the top of the tower (236 steps) 
is a balcony from which you see the whole of Moscow. . . . Real- 
ly this is an extraordinary place. Not what I would call pleas- 
ing. ... But the buildings are gorgeous. As you suddenly turn 
round a corner, and come upon the Kremlin walls, what you see 
is a great pink tower at the corner nearest you; from it yellow 


2 The Trans-Siberian Railroad was started in 1891 but was not actually completed until 
the very eve of the Russo-Japanese War in 1904. When completed, the line, which ran 
from St. Petersburg on the Baltic to Vladivostok on the Pacific (with the branch South 
Manchurian line running to Port Arthur), was 5413 miles long (including branches). 
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walls slant away, which rise about 40 or 50 feet from the 
ground and have battlements. . . . And everywhere the curious 
domes rising up, gold, green, blue, yellow, all kinds of colours, 
topped by long points like lightning conductors, most of them 
with a cross at the tip of them. The whole place is a wonderful 
survival of mediaevalism.* 


Captain Ferguson also reported to his father some interesting 
facts regarding the difficulties of a non-Russian speaker in Moscow: 
he was, he wrote, able to get about ‘“‘almost entirely in German. .. . 
[indeed] a Russian man just told me our idea about French in Rus- 
sia is wrong; German is spoken far more; whereas at Court, English 
is the language, because the Czarina can’t tackle French at all well, 
and prefers English, and so does the Czar, perhaps on her account.”’* 
Being accomplished in German, Captain Ferguson was able to get 
about Moscow without difficulty, to sight-see and to observe the 
Russians while so doing. Observations made at this time and subse- 
quently on the journey are entertaining and informative about a peo- 
ple who even today seem extremely “foreign.”” Even in Moscow, 
where it was noted that “the people swarm in the streets—no one 
seems to stay indoors at all”—and this in cold December—he found 
the citizens ‘“‘all squalid and dirty.” This was especially notable in 
the Russian peasants, the “moujiks in woolly coverings which look 
unpleasantly as if they seldom came off!” The Muscovite also ap- 
pears to have been quite provincial in 1903 : when Captain Ferguson 
tried to send a telegram home before boarding the train in Moscow, 
he was considerably frustrated in his efforts by “‘a most distressing 
fool of a woman in the station office; [she] never seemed to have 
heard of England in her life, and took a solid 15 minutes rummag- 
ing” about to locate it before she could send the telegram. He was 
3 Letter of 4 December, 1903, to his father, John A. Ferguson. All following quotations 
are from letters to his father, to his sister Agnes, and to his aunt, Miss Goldie. The bell 
referred to is not the most famous of all the Kremlin bells, the Tsar Bell, the biggest 
bell ever cast. It has never rung, having been dropped and cracked in the effort to raise 


it to the top of Ivan Veliky. It sits on the ground inside the Kremlin. The bell to which 
the Major refers, however, “is itself the largest bell that has ever sounded.” 


4 The Czar was the last one, Nicholas II, and his wife, the Czarina, a dominating influ- 
ence in his life, was Princess Alice of Hesse-Darmstadt in Germany. Though German- 
born, Princess Alice was brought up in Kensington Palace, London, by her maternal 
grandmother, Queen Victoria. 
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told by a travelling companion, who had travelled widely in the 
country, but who “hated Russia and the Russians generally,” that 
despite all their strangeness, “some of them were A-1, and [that] 
they were certainly the most honest and faithful people he had 
ever met.” 

After a short stay in Moscow the long journey began, and Cap- 
tain Ferguson wrote a description of his accommodations on the 
Trans-Siberian Express, which was to be his home for the next fort- 
night. Passage had been arranged by the Compagnie Internationale 
des Wagons-Lits, which also furnished the coach in which Captain 
Ferguson rode.° The first class coach on the broad-gauge Trans-Si- 
berian line spread outside the wheels of the carriage; so there was 
no lack of room. Nor was there a lack of accommodations; indeed, 
for most of the trip they approached the luxurious. 


The Saloon carriage . . . [has] a little library, mostly fiction; 
and in the same room with the books, is a tall cupboard with 
a % length mirror to it; the whole thing pulls forward towards 
you, and lo! the inside of it is no cupboard, but a bath! ... My 
cabin is about six ft. 6” by 5 ft. The walls are of handsome re- 
lief work; large mirrors on two of them. The sofa, of blue vel- 
veteen design, folds up... at night and becomes a bed. Off the 
cabin, a little washing room, which I share with the next cabin; 
one to two passengers. Electric light of course; in 3 switches; 
switch 1, an ordinary bright light; switch 2, a dull blue one... 
switch 3, darkness. 


Perhaps the luxury of the train is best illustrated in Captain Fergu- 
son’s description of a “tea party—a la Russe,” which one of the 
passengers gave: 


On the little tables . . . covered with green baize, for cards 
really, was a gigantic spread, of various kinds of fish in Hors 
d’oeuvre style, bread, butter, almonds in salt, caviar, jam, 
cakes. Tea in Russia is served in glasses, weak, so that is quite 
nice by itself, with a slice of lemon, and sugar. Milk is op- 
tional and not usually taken. Well, each of us had his or her 
glass of tea, and we fed! smoking going on all the time,—an- 
5 The great European sleeping car combine, equivalent to the American Pullman Car 


Company. The Wagons-Lits company still furnishes first class equipment to railroads in 
western Europe. 
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other Russian custom; the Russians smoke between courses, 
and all day and all night, while awake. After a time cham- 
pagne came on... . Such is Russian tea. 


Once the journey began, Captain Ferguson gave periodic impres- 
sions of the vastness of the Russian countryside. The morning after 
leaving Moscow, he awoke to discover the vast, endless steppe, 
those great, almost level and treeless Russian prairies. He described 
it in this way: 

As I look out of my window now it is on to wildernesses of 
snow, here and there clumps of trees, here and there clumps of 
log huts with thatched roofs, which form the moujik’s habita- 
tion, and occasionally a sleigh in the distance, looking like an 
ant crawling on the white. To judge from the footprints in 
places, the snow must be some 6 inches deep, but the sky is very 
dark grey, and there is probably much more coming. 


Five days later, he again gave his impressions, as the train neared 
the city of Omsk in Siberia: 


The country is as flat as the sea, on either side there is nothing 
for the eye to look upon but an interminable expanse of snow, 
dotted here and there with trees and clumps of trees, perhaps 


occasionally a sledge carrying wood, forage or provisions. . . . 
We are at this moment crossing the Irtish River frozen solid 

. . and sledges, men on horse back, etc. are crossing about 
over it. 


Such is the general tenor of Captain Ferguson’s remarks about this 
“great lone land.” It is always the same, “‘the same story from hour 
to hour, wending our way across the steppes;’’ but, he wrote, “tedi- 
ous as it is, | have more or less got used to it now.” 

On so long and so monotonous a trip, it might exhaust some 
imaginations to find diversion. Captain Ferguson does not seem to 
have had that trouble. Though his fellow passengers seemed un- 
promising travelling companions on first sight, “‘a mixed lot, not in- 
teresting looking,” there later proved to be exceptions and he was 
not forced to be alone on the trip. On the whole, however, he seems 
to have relied pretty much on his own devices for amusement. He 
expresses “regret not having bought my clarionet in London, the 
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more so that there is no piano,” despite the elaborate saloon car, 
but he found reading an adequate substitute for music and a major 
source of diversion and pleasure. “I’ve finished David Copperfield 
and find it delightful,” he wrote. ‘‘Read the book ‘Dracula’ after all. 
... Have now started ‘Pendennis’ and am beginning to think Thack- 
eray stands absolutely and quite alone!’ Then there were various 
scholarly pursuits to which the young traveller could devote himself 
when reading palled: “I am hard at work on the German transla- 
tion,” he reported, and again, “when there is yet more leisure time, 
I take out my Italian Grammar and make further progress.” The 
urge to record this wonderful journey on film must have been very 
strong, and so some effort was given to picture making, and to pic- 
ture developing, for a member of the Trans-Siberian Express crew 
obligingly prepared a darkroom. 


I did not take photos in Moscow, because the light was very 
bad. ... But I have taken a few en route . . . characteristic 
scenes. I am handicapped by not having a red lamp, but the 
waiter man, who looks after us, has improvised one by pasting 
red paper all over an electric light. I shall put it on tomorrow 
night after I have finished the last two plates I have left and 
put in a new dozen. 


Certainly among the greatest pleasures of the long trip were the 
station stops, breaks in the continual motion which were most appre- 
ciated. “When we have a 10 minutes halt at stations, I slip on snow 
boots over my pumps, and run out in my ulster,”’ Captain Ferguson 
wrote soon after getting underway. “The air is perfectly glorious, 
you can’t imagine how lovely it is stepping out of these stuffy car- 
riages;’’ there was about the Russian atmosphere the “odour of 
incense and spice that seemed to fill the air.” 

As the train moved on eastward, hope was expressed that “there 
will be more to see and chronicle when we get nearer China, into 
Manchurian territory. This hope proved true as regards scenery 
and more so as regards temperatures. As they neared Irkutsk, “the 
half-way station,’ on Lake Baikal in Siberia, the temperature was 
low enough to write home about: 

The sun shines merrily, but that is only for show, he is not a 
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bit of use. The thermometer . . . was at —20° R. [—13° F.] 
this afternoon. . . . You have to be told though, to believe it, 
for it does not feel anything extraordinary. 
And slightly later, he reported the 

temperature going down a bit still—the conducteur told me 
this morning it was —27° R. [—28.75° F.] out of the sun- 
light, but I did not see it myself and had only his word for it. 
Anyhow my face ached when I went out to walk and my mous- 
tache froze white and absolutely rigid. 


Temperature was not all there was to be recorded as they moved 
across Siberia. After setting his family’s mind to rest regarding his 
chances of “stopping in this Country as a political prisoner,’ Cap- 
tain Ferguson described the increasingly varied countryside : 


After K[rasnoiarsk] the scenery became lovely; we got out of 
the wilderness of snow, flat, flat, and flat—into mountainous 
country,—and you know from Switzerland how lovely a moun- 
tain can look with its pine trees all robed in white, its bare 
places under absolutely spotless snow, and a background of 
brownish grey sky to set it off. 


The journey came to a halt at Irkutsk, and Lake Baikal had to be 
crossed before the train could be boarded again on the eastern shore 
for the remainder of the trip to China. The crossing of Lake Baikal 
was delayed by “‘a dirty sea, the wind blowing a gale and. . . the 
harbour on the other [eastern] side very difficult of approach... . 
There was a thick fog on the Lake, besides, so there [in the lake 
steamer on the western shore] we stayed for the night, to camp out 
in one sense, for there are no proper arrangements for sleeping on 
these boats which do daycrossings, of about 2% hours.” After a 
delay of twenty-four hours— 


Engines were throbbing, but I thought that too was only the 
same old thing, lights, hot water boilers, etc. and took no no- 
tice; when suddenly I saw a mast go past my window rather 
quick, which made me jump up, saying to myself, ‘Can it be ?”’ 
because the wind and the fog were still there. Sure enough, we 
had started . . . as quick as I could [I] . . . went on deck. 
I didn’t stay there long though for the wind was like a lancet, 
at that appalling temperature; I took a snapshot of the deck, 
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all frozen. . . . To cut a long story short all went well, and we 
are now well on our way. 

It was a wonderful sight to see the top of the Lake in its 
process of freezing. It will all be solid next month. On the 
European side there are few signs of it as yet; but on the Chi- 
nese side there is a massive wall of ice, now out about 50 ft. 
into the lake; and the water beating up against it rises slowly 
and heavily, and falls because it is thick with broken ice, rap- 
idly solidifying. 


Once on the eastern or Chinese shore, the second section of the 
Trans-Siberian Express was boarded. 


The train this side is quite as good as the other, if not better. 
I have a beautiful little portable electric lamp with fixings to 
hang it at either end of the berth; and it can also be stood on 
the table like a reading lamp. The dining saloon is nicer than 
in the other train. 


The trans-Baikal leg of the journey also introduced new scenery. 


The country we are now going through is a great change after 
the steppe; it is hilly and covered with trees; we wound through 
cuttings and depths which must open on to lovely views in sum- 
mer, but of course snow everywhere gets monotonous, and wa- 
ter which looks so effective in summer, is not to be seen, as even 
the great rivers are frozen over and hidden by snow, so that 
you don’t see anything when you do come to them. 


As they neared China, Captain Ferguson longed “for the sight of 
John Chinaman! and it is sad to think he is so near all this time that 
we are skirting along the north of Mongolia and Manchuria, and 
yet so far!’’ On Wednesday, 16 December, he wrote of posting the 
letter ‘tat Manchuria, frontier town to the province of that ilk” 
toward which the train was approaching; this was the very threshold 
of John Chinaman’s habitat, but alas, “it is evening now and dark, 
so if we see John C. there I shall not be able to keep my promise to 
myself and photograph the first specimen I see! But I will take the 
earliest opportunity tomorrow.” 

On 30 December, 1903, having safely arrived at Peking, Captain 
Ferguson wrote to his aunt a long account of the latter phases of 
his journey, ‘‘which was also by far the most interesting part.” 
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Interesting in every way; for in addition to the fact that on 
entering Manchuria we met the Chinaman at home, the scenery 
also got more picturesque; we passed through mountainous 
country, the most wealthy, some people say, in the world, hus- 
banded by the Chinaman who is also said to be one of the best 
farmers in the world. There was very little snow on the ground, 
though everything was frozen hard; now and then you came to 
a splendid broad highway, as smooth as a table, with traffic of 
every description gliding about on it, and you knew that was a 
river, for the real roads are nothing that the Romans would 
have been jealous of. 


As far as the Trans-Siberian line was concerned, Captain Fergu- 
son’s trip ended at Tatchitchao, where he left the Express at 11:30 
P.M. on Saturday, 19 December, after a fortnight’s journey from 
Moscow. This was not Peking, however, and the most exciting and 
strange leg of the trip was yet to come. 
I must confess I looked rather wistfully at the red light in the 
rear of the Tr. Siberian train as it retreated in the distance, for 
we [Captain Ferguson and the only other person to leave the 
train at Tatchitchao, “a little French lady who was traveling 
to Tien Tsin, and fortunately spoke Russian.” ] got into a dirty, 
cold, cheerless little branch line train for Inkoo (Newchang) 
and you can imagine what a branch line is like in this part of 
the world. . . . This was Sunday morning the 20th.® 


Apparently the travel agent or the Wagons-Lits information had 
been misleading on the question of travel from Tatchitchao to Pe- 
king. Captain Ferguson had evidently been led to expect a journey 
in China as easy, comfortable and accommodating as that on the 
Trans-Siberian Express. This did not prove to be the case, and he 


was justly “much annoyed about it. . . . What actually happened 
was this:” 


We found ourselves landed in what is little more than a siding 
[at Inkoo] at 2 in the morning, a long 3 miles from the nearest 
civilisation, in pitch darkness, surrounded by a score of Chinese 
Coolies waving lanterns at us and yelling, clamouring to earn 


6 Tatchitchao is Ta-shih-kaio (meaning Big Stone Bridge), merely a junction point on 
the South Manchurian Line, about halfway between Mukden and Port Arthur. From 
Ta-shih-kaio there is a 15-mile branch line to Inkoo or Yingkow (reaily Ying-k’ou, or 
Camp-mouth), at the mouth of the Liao River. 
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coppers by carrying our baggage. Providence came to our res- 
cue. There was a Russian soldier in the train, whose chum had 
driven out to fetch him. . . . He was very kind to us, and of- 
fered us his cart. .. . In that way we drove for about an hour 
...in I don’t know how many degrees of frost between 2 and 
3 in the morning. 


Difficulties were not at an end, having reached Inkoo, for the Hotel 
Manchuria, where they hoped to lodge for the remainder of the 
night, appeared to be firmly shut. 


We banged at the two doors, and banged again, but everything 
was still as a churchyard, and no one stirred. The only sound 
was the tinkling of a gong which the Chinese watchmen make 
while they go their rounds at night. . . . We were in despair. 
... [While] we were sitting there on our luggage shivering— 
3 a. m. mind you!—a Chinaman walked up the street, and 
when he came up, he went to the same two doors we were at 
and tried them. So I said, ‘“‘Do you speak English?’ To my 
amazement he answered in the purest and most faultless Eng- 
lish, without a shade of foreign accent and asked if he could do 
anything for us. To cut a long story short, he told us we were 
at the back door, took us around to the front, called the por- 
ter, got coolies to bring in our luggage, booked us two rooms, 
interpreting for me and spent the best part of half an hour 
helping us. . . . Such a charming man!’’? 


While still on the Trans-Siberian Express, Captain Ferguson had 
been warned of the difficulties of proceeding beyond Inkoo toward 
Peking, since it was necessary to cross the Liao River at Inkoo, 
where it 


was only half frozen, and the floating ice was exceedingly dan- 
gerous; only recently people were caught in midstream and car- 
ried out to sea, and only one came back alive; accidents were 
constantly occurring in the same way, and people who knew the 
place would not dream of attempting the passage just now. 


7 The Chinese who had come to Captain Ferguson’s rescue is described at great length 
by him. “Well dressed, good looking, and as I say, speaking English like the best Uni- 
versity man... . he said he was a ‘compradore’ and explained that he ‘looked after the 
whole place generally,’ so I thought the compradore was probably a sort of head con- 
stable. ... I found next day ... that my friend was one of the best known and most 
influential and remarkable men in Newchang [Inkoo]; his father was an Englishman, 
a humble river pilot who worked in Newchang years ago, and his mother was Chinese. 
From such humble beginnings, he raised himself . . . to be . . . worth half a million 
dollars now, and is still young.” 
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On Monday morning, 21 December, Captain Ferguson was faced 
with the prospect of making this dangerous crossing of the Liao in 
order to proceed on toward Peking. 


No one knew for certain when we could cross the river, it de- 
pended on the tide, as you have to catch the full tide and get 
over before it turns. .. . At about 1 p. m. we were put into a 
Chinese boat and off we went on this perilous crossing! The ice 
was rather thick at the river’s edge, but three lusty coolies, with 
punt poles, yelling, sweating, and straining away, managed to 
shove the boat clear after sometime and then we were lucky in 
getting clear water until we landed safely on the other bank. 
Our adventures were by no means ended yet. We had been 
told there was no accommodation on the other side, no food, 
no anything, and as trains run only by day, there was no train 
till 7 next morning; so we had brought supplies with us. . 
A Russian soldier .. . took us to a room. . . . It was only 2 p. m. 
We sat down by the fire and took tea, taking no thought for 
the future. Later on I went out .. . to find a Mr. Cox about 
whom a gentleman in the train and also the Consul at New- 
chang had told me.’ 


Mr. Cox was discovered and fortunately proved to be “one of the 
straightest, kindliest, and finest men I ever met.” 


When I told him our story, he took me upstairs and showed 
me the room I was to sleep in that night; both of us had to 
come to dinner, and he spread out a royal repast for us. I was 
duly waked at 6 the next morning and sent with a nice warm 
English breakfast inside me. 


Blessing Mr. Cox “and all his heirs for countless generations,” 
Captain Ferguson caught the 7:00 A. M. train for Peking, and 
“after this the adventures ended.” So closed the fascinating adven- 
ture, of which he had written as early as 11 December, when he had 
been travelling for only a week and had nearly two weeks yet to go: 

It is no use denying that this journey gets on one’s nerves a bit, 

and I don’t think I shall ever advise anybody to try it, unless 

time is of importance—in that case of course the difference be- 
tween 3 weeks and 6 [the time of the journey by ship] covers 

a multitude of ills. 


8 Mr. Cox was “an Engineer manager or something like that, of the Chinese Imperial 
Railway between Newchang and Peking, and has been years in the country.” 
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Problems and Aims of the 
Musicologist 


By CHAPPELL WHITE 


Chappell White, A.B. ’40; B.M. (Westminster Choir College) ’47, M.F.A. 
(Princeton) ’50, Ph.D. (Princeton) ’57, is Assistant Professor of Fine Arts. 
For his doctoral dissertation he presented a study of the violin concertos of 
Viotti, an Italian composer of the late eighteenth century. 


OME YEARS AGO the students at an Eastern university presented 
S a series of skits about their classroom activities. One dealt with 
a graduate seminar in musicology. The “professor” settled himself 
in his chair and began the discussion with a momentous question: 
‘Now, gentlemen, who was Beethoven?” A long silence followed as 
the students engaged in deep thought. Finally one spoke up :‘“Wasn’t 
he a pupil of Salieri?” 

For an unfortunately large number of musicians and music lovers, 
jokes of this sort are an adequate description of the musicologist’s 
interest. To them the musicologist is “interested in everything about 
music except music itself,” and musicology is merely ‘words without 
song.’’ Such quips may be, in part, only a reflection of the misunder- 
standing that often arises between the practitioner and the consumer 
on the one hand and the scholar and theorist on the other. The situa- 
tion is not unusual and can be seen to some degree in other fields as 
well. The author looks with suspicion on the critic; the painter scorns 
the art historian; the public has more praise for an Edison than for 
a Niels Bohr. Lamentable as this is, it seems to be normal, and 
results from a natural tendency to feel that obvious action is more 
important than research and reflection. Division of labor, while nec- 
essary, inevitably brings some misunderstanding even between spe- 
cialists in closely related fields. 


The confusion surrounding musicology, however, goes a little 
deeper. There is about the very word itself an aura of self-conscious- 
ness, possibly even the reflection of a need for distinction from the 
practice of music and for justification in the field of scholarship. 
Other branches of humanistic study have seldom felt it necessary to 
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coin such a general term for their activities. The philologist has not 
yet been grouped with his colleagues in the field of literature as a 
“‘literaturologist.”’ 

The term musicology owes its origin to the desire of scholars to 
insist upon seriousness, accuracy, and the application of scientific 
methods in the study of music. Musicology was adopted into English 
usage from the French to fill the need for a term corresponding to 
the German Musikwissenshaft, which was first suggested in 1863 by 
Friedrich Chrysander. Explanations of the word are customarily as 
broad as possible, covering every subject which touches on music. 
Otto Kinkeldey wrote in 1939 that musicology must apply to “the 
whole body of systematized knowledge about music, which results 
from the application of a scientific method of investigation or re- 
search, or of philosophical speculation and rational systematization 
of the facts, the processes and development of musical art, and to 
the relation of man in general (or even animals) to that art.”? H. 
Lang goes even farther in a briefer definition: “Musicology unites 
in its domain all the sciences which deal with the production, appear- 
ance and application of the physical phenomenon of sound.’’? Elabo- 
rate tables have been drawn up, most of them based on Guido Ad- 
ler’s (1885), defining the scope of musicology to include acoustics, 
aesthetics, the psychology and physiology of the musical experience, 
history, paleography, pedagogy, comparative musicology (ethno- 
musicology), all areas of research, and various subjects such as 
rhythm melody, and harmony which are usually grouped together 
under theory. 

There is, of course, some justification for all of these categories; 
at least an acquaintance with most of them is essential to the serious 
study of music, and others are valuable both in themselves and in 
their relation to other fields. But in actual practice the great major- 
ity of scholars who identify themselves as musicologists are primar- 
ily historians; their interest centers on the music itself and on those 
factors most closely related to it historically—that is, the men who 
created it and the environment in which it was created. 


1 International Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians, ed. O. Thompson, s.v. “Musicology.” 
2 Quoted in The Harvard Dictionary, ed. Willi Apel (1946), s.v. “Musicology.” 
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The difference between the broad, theoretical conception of musi- 
cology and a narrower interpretation that is closer to the actual con- 
ditions, can be brought into clear focus by a few comparisons of the 
experience necessary to work in the various categories. The scholar 
who investigates the psychology of music must be by training and 
background a psychologist; significant research in acoustics can only 
be done by a physicist; the aesthetics of music requires the training 
of a philosopher. The musicologist as a music historian, however, 
must be by training and background a musician. In paleography, for 
example, the music historian operates in a highly specialized area, 
where a knowledge of music is more essential than experience in the 
field of paleography as a whole. 

Certainly the psychologist, the philosopher, the physicist, the 
paleographer may all enter the area of a “‘scientific study of music;”’ 
but the limits of the areas in which they touch music place them on 
the periphery of musicology, just as, conversely, the same limits 
place acoustics in its relation to music on the periphery of physics. 
Only the music historian, centering his interest on the development 
of the phenomenon of music, embraces all the related areas as his 
field of interest. 

So far, our discussion has indicated that the confusion surrounding 
the term musicology could easily be clarified by recognition of the 
peripheral nature of many of the categories usually included. As 
always, areas of scholarly interest overlap; when working on the 
periphery of his own field, the musicologist, like other scholars, is 
dependent on specialists in related disciplines. 

But what of musical analysis and criticism? These are areas into 
which the music historian must enter directly; yet many writers 
have done, and are doing, significant work in these fields without 
claiming to be musicologists or professing to share all of the musi- 
cologist’s interests. Arthur Berger has recently suggested a new, ali- 
inclusive term, musicography. Mr. Berger’s own interest, in addition 
to composition is in “ ‘criticism’ freed from its journalistic limita- 
tions,” and “analysis .. . of the concrete organism of each work.’ 
He does not wish to imply that he is a historian and research scholar, 
3 “Don’t Call It Musicology,” Saturday Review, July 16, 1955. 
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and thus seems to feel the need for a new classification. A simpler 
solution than the creation of another somewhat ponderous word is 
implied in his own statement, however. The word criticism should be 
restored to its proper meaning and applied to all writings concerned 
with value judgments. Analysis is necessary to establish such judg- 
ments, and some criticism is implied in analysis—at least if the 
analysis is to have any significance. 

The two closely related fields of criticism and analysis—involving 
some aspects of what is loosely known as “theory’’—are not on the 
periphery of musicology. Their interests are simply more limited 
and the emphasis is somewhat different. The historian must be, in 
part, analyst and critic; and the writings of analysts and critics of 
the past are a legitimate field for his research. 

The distinctive quality of musicology, then, lies both in the wide 
scope of its peripheral interests and in its historical orientation. The 
research that is central to the musicologist’s interest is historical 
research, and the methods and aims are generally those of the hu- 
manistic historian. 

In addition to the modifications of method caused by the technical 
aspects of music itself, important factors have created special prob- 
lems in the two basic necessities of accurate historical study: the dis- 
covery of the monuments themselves and the editing of accurate 
texts. It is not mere coincidence that the word musicology was in- 
vented in the nineteenth century; before that time, little interest was 
evinced in the music of the past. While the sonnets of Petrarch be- 
came classics known at least by reputation to all educated persons, 
the music of his contemporary and compatriot Landini was forgot- 
ten in a remarkably short time. It is only a slight exaggeration to say 
that, until the sixteenth century, one generation rarely heard the 
music of its predecessor; and even throughout the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, music was an expendable commodity, produced 
in response to current demands. Consumers of music wanted new 
compositions, and composers were expected to write in the modern 
fashion. Mozart was twenty-six years old when by a happy accident 
he made his first acquaintance with a few works by J. S. Bach. When 
in 1829 Mendelssohn gave impetus to the Bach revival by present- 
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ing the Passion according to St. Matthew, it was probably the first 
performance outside of Leipzig since the composer’s death; and 
despite his devotion, Mendelssohn allowed the work to be drasti- 
cally cut. 

As a result of this attitude toward music, manuscripts and even 
printed editions survived largely by accident and frequently in ob- 
scure places. Before the first successful printing of music in 1501, 
the manuscripts that did survive were often elaborately illuminated 
gift copies, in which the mistakes of scribes, chosen for artistic 
rather than musical experience, remained uncorrected. The parch- 
ment on which a musical manuscript was written seems often to have 
been more highly valued than the music itself, for many choir books 
were cut up to serve as the bindings for other books. Even after 
printing was widespread, works that did not promise a large sale 
were performed from manuscript, and no thought was given to their 
preservation. Only a small proportion of the vast operatic produc- 
tion of the seventeenth century exists today, and its very extent is 
known only because the librettos were printed and sold. 

The problem of musical paleography constitutes a field in itself. 
With the exception of ancient Greek music, of which a bare dozen 
fragments survive, the written tradition in Western music probably 
begins around the sixth century. Not until the eleventh century, how- 
ever, did the musical staff come into use, making possible the indica- 
tion of exact pitch relationships; and an accurate rhythmic notation 
evolved only gradually and much more slowly. 

Even in later periods, when the notation is essentially like that of 
today, the problems can be formidable. A musical text is meaningful 
only in as much as it indicates sound, and so the historian is drawn 
into the realm of performance practice. Tempo, dynamics, expres- 
sion, even instrumentation were often controlled by conventions and 
not indicated on the written page. Improvisation was frequent, and 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was an outstanding char- 
acteristic of the style. Thus when the scholar has before him an “‘ac- 
curate’’ text, it may not show the conception of the composer as a 
literary text shows the thoughts of the author, because of the neces- 
sity to translate the symbols into sound. 
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Of course the problems of bibliography, of an accurate text, and 
of reconstruction in terms understandable to the twentieth century 
are not limited to one field; but their magnitude in music is such that 
they have occupied a large share of the music historian’s energies. 
And much work remains to be done. The many questions still sur- 
rounding the music of Hellenic and Roman civilizations are not 
likely to be answered without the discovery of more practical monu- 
ments. Many of the generally accepted theories about Gregorian 
chant are in reality speculation, and need to be constantly re-evalu- 
ated as additional documents are studied. In much later times also, 
the basic work of making musical monuments available for study 
and performance is far from complete. Many compositions by so 
great a composer as Josef Haydn are still unavailable, and only in 
the last year has the first volume of a thematic index of his works 
been issued. The American scholar Jan La Rue, engaged in investi- 
gating the origins of the Classical symphony, has found it necessary 
to begin his work by making a union catalogue of eighteenth-century 
symphonies. His thematic index, the result of two years exploration 
among manuscripts, runs to 2000 items. 

This necessary preoccupation with basic musical bibliography 
has sometimes led to the conclusion that a musicologist’s interest is 
limited to compositions no one else knows, most of which deserved 
to die a quick death. It is true that musicologists are usually at- 
tracted to the unknown, and they can be as guilty as other scholars 
of dealing with trivia. But the fascination of the unknown is not 
alone in its novelty; it is in the widening of the horizon and in a 
new relationship added to the known. A detail may seem to take a 
disproportionate amount of the historian’s time, but it may be as 
important in its relationships as a difficult trill on which a performer 
spends hours of practice. 

Recent years have seen an encouraging improvement in the under- 
standing of the music historian’s work and an increase in its effect 
on musical life in general. The basic approach of the historian can 
be a healthy influence on both performer and listener, for of the 
three groups the historian is most qualified to promote the under- 
standing of music in its own terms. 
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The musical experience is a complicated one. It involves both an 
emotional and an intellectual response ; consciously learned facts and 
unconscious conditioning play an important rdle. No individual com- 
position can be fully understood as an isolated phenomenon; the na- 
ture of music demands experience if the response is to be intelligible. 

Every composition is representative of a style, a set of conven- 
tions that constitutes a norm roughly akin to a language. But the 
finest compositions also contain departures from the norm, which 
give them individuality and impart to the listener a quality of dis- 
covery. Thus a wider understanding of the conventions under which 
a composition was created contributes directly to the actual musical 
experience. The composer, consciously or not, assumes on the part of 
the audience a certain set of attitudes and conditioned responses 
which are important to the reception of his ideas. The listener who 
understands the assumptions of the composer is best prepared to 
understand the significance of his work. 

The attempt to understand music in the terms of its own time, as 
it was intended by the composer and experienced by performers and 
audience, lies at the basis of all historical research in music. The de- 
tailed investigations into the social conditions governing music, the 
lives of composers, the conventions of performance practice, the 
cross currents of influence—all attain significance as they contribute 
to the understanding of music as an expression of man’s creative 
intellect and his desire to communicate. The approach is not in con- 
flict with the approach of the performer and the listener; it must be 
basic to them as well if our musical culture is to be preserved with 
vitality. 

Much progress has been made in the last twenty-five years, but 
much misunderstanding still exists. Unfortunately, it exists among 
some music educators and even among some scholars in other fields. 
The common purpose must be perceived and the important position 
of research and study in music history more widely recognized, if 
America is to come of age musically. 





EDITORIAL 


The life of knowledge is in its communication; that scholarship is 
dead which consists only in the acquisition of knowledge. The true 
scholar lives to learn and learns to teach. He is therefore eager to find 
channels of communication, so that by dissemination the knowledge 
of one may become the understanding of many. 


The classroom teacher is the type of all. To his students he de- 
livers directly the substance of his learning, the method by which he 
has acquired it, and the attitude of mind which conditions search and 
discovery. Even if he never gathers the sum of his knowledge into 
printed pages, it is not likely to be lost, for the master has his disci- 
ples who pass on what they have learned with constant increase. 

But the great teacher will employ the written as well as the spoken 
word. He will seek varied outlets for his discoveries in the realm of 
truth. Authority in studies in most cases leads inevitably to author- 
ship, and by the written word they become disciples who never sat at 
the master’s feet. 


By productive scholarship today is usually meant that learning 
which is vented in printed form. Publication has perhaps unfairly 
become the measure of academic scholarship. In those cases where 
sound and inspiring classroom teaching fails to receive its due be- 
cause unaccompanied by publication, injustice may be and has been 
done to deserving members of the fraternity of knowledge. That 
academic scholar who scants his obligations to his students by devot- 
ing the greater part of his time and energy to research for publica- 
tion has chosen a hardly justifiable way to reputation. But to have 
a faculty of productive scholars is the chief means by which a univer- 
sity gains prestige and influence. 


It cannot be denied that colleges and universities in the past have 
been guilty of gross inequities in rewarding “‘productive”’ scholars at 
the expense of masters of the classroom. It may be that during the 
last ten years this evil has been largely corrected by multiplying op- 
portunities for the scholar who has a promising research project to 
have his research subsidized. He can thus withdraw from teaching 
for a period and devote himself to study and writing without penalty 
to himself or his students. In some institutions, however, there may 
be still too much pressure to “produce” put upon young teachers 
whose talents lie rather in classroom instruction than in grinding out 
journal articles, whose learning is no less vital in that they more ef- 
fectively communicate it directly than by the interposition of the 
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printed page. Ordinarily, to be sure, the devoted scholar, all things 
being equal, will employ both means. 

It has been a boast of Emory University that it has upheld a high 
standard of classroom teaching. If there were no other evidence, 
the scholarship of its professors would be manifest in the scholars 
of their nurture. In the first decades of the University, it must be 
owned, there was no great amount of publication to our credit. The 
founding fathers of the institution were of necessity occupied with 
other tasks. This was recognized as a weakness, and plans were laid 
long ago for the encouragement and support of research. The wis- 
dom of the provision is now to be seen in the strengthening stream 
of journal articles and books issuing from a faculty to whom the 
means of research are afforded in increased library and laboratory 
facilities, leaves of absence, subsidies, and other promoting factors. 


Nor is it only the Emory faculty that has awakened to increased 
activity. We take the greatest pride in the productions of alumni, 
both academic and non-academic, in both critical and creative forms. 
The Emory University Quarterly has attempted to present a run- 
ning record of books that we lay claim to. The record has been 
incomplete, for various reasons. We cannot review books that we do 
not hear of, whose authors or publishers do not send us review 
copies. (The reader will have noted that we review only books with 
a clear Emory connection.) Then there are a few titles so technical 
in nature that they are extremely difficult and sometimes impossible 
to review in a general magazine. Professor Earl Royals’ textbook 
of organic chemistry is a case in point. The authority of the work 
has been validated by wide adoption. The School of Medicine has 
produced studies favorably received by the profession. It is a disap- 
pointment to the editors that such notable achievements are not 
given appropriate notice here, but we must submit to our limitations. 

Finally the Quarterly itself is an evidence of the zeal for research, 
criticism, and, in general, the communication of knowledge and 
thought among the wide-flung Emory community. That the contri- 
butions appearing here are addressed to the lay reader can scarcely 
obscure the fact that they are based on accurate scholarship and ex- 
tensive research. Emory scholars do not seclude themselves in an 
ivory tower of indifference to the human relevance of their studies. 
Their inquiries rise from an alertness to life, and their productions 
of fact or theory contain in themselves the principle of life. If it 
were not so, the University would have no reason for being. 


T.HLE. 
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Proust and Literature: The Novelist as Critic 
A Review by FRANCIS S. BENJAMIN, JR. 


Francis 8. Benjamin, Jr., Assistant Professor of History, is known among his 
friends as an enthusiastic Proustian. Walter A. Strauss, Assistant Professor 
of Romance Languages, specializes in studies of contemporary French 
writers. The present volume has been widely and favorably reviewed. 


“Proust is in agreement with Ruskin’s belief that reading plays a preponderant 
part in our spiritual life. As a matter of fact, these limitations [of conversation 
as spiritual communication] actually grow out of the virtues of reading; ‘and, 
if we ask what, precisely, those virtues are, I find the answer to lie in the kind 
of reading that we enjoy in childhood.’ ” 

If then Proust found his philosophy in something beyond merely the exercise 
of intellectual processes, one may say equally that Dr. Strauss in his book goes 
beyond a conventional academic study of the problem, and, as Proust did, makes 
his investigation not just an end-all but a point of departure.! This work is a 
fascinating analysis of the genesis of one of the great contemporary works of 
literature and of the person who created it. He begins with Proust, the young 
man, an omnivorous reader, and at first seduced by the prose of Gautier and 
George Sand. But the element of genius soon discerned their limitations with- 
out, however, totally abandoning some of the lessons learned. The most impor- 
tant, perhaps, was the concentration on style which was to lead Proust back to 
the age of classicism, the seventeenth century, and particularly Racine. Yet fun- 
damentally he was to find his greatest inspiration in the nineteenth century. 
This seeming paradox of two antithetic schools Proust unified by his own pe- 
culiar definition of classicism. “‘Proust’s concept of classicism is not a historical 
one; for him, the word ‘classicism’ simply denotes greatness of style—no matter 
what the style may be. . . . ‘I believe that all true art is classic, but the dictates 
of the mind rarely permit of its being recognized as such when it first appears. 
From this point of view, art is like life.’”” This concept of Proust’s not only 
might have placed him among the first rank of critics, but also was to be ab- 
sorbed into his own consciousness through his Pastiches (in some of which he 
could speak the language of an imitated writer better than the author himself) 
to the greater enrichment of 4 la recherche. 

Among Proust’s earliest works is the unfinished novel Jean Santeuil. If in 
retrospect we can see an embryonic 4 la recherche, that it is unfinished betrays 
an uncertainty in his mind that this form is to be his mérier. This uncertainty is 
confirmed in that he turned now to the works of Ruskin and Sainte-Beuve. At 
this point he might have become The Critic as Novelist, in the sense that Sainte- 
Beuve added a novel to his Lundis. Dr. Strauss in his section significantly titled 
“Sainte-Beuve, the ‘Poor Guide’” here makes some of his most discerning 
judgments. “For the critic [Sainte-Beuve] did not really understand that the 
poet walks in solitude; and that the true appreciation of literature lies in the 
critic’s ability to listen to the poet’s solitude, as it were, rather than to his con- 
versation.” “The author of the Lundis saw literature sub specie temporis and 
literature for him was time-bound, ‘ts worth was equivalent to the worth of 


1 Proust and Literature: The Novelist as Critic. By Walter A. Strauss. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1957. [ix], 263 pp. $4.75. 
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the person producing it.” All this might have added up to the establishment of 
a higher criticism, but as Dr. Strauss acutely says: 


Proust saw a double warning in Sainte-Beuve’s example. The critical 
method is fallacious and dishonest, and it mars the poetic inspiration, 
which should remain genuine: . . . Proust, who at the moment at which 
he wrote this, was on the threshold between criticism and creation, thought 
fit to remind himself that the critic within him must not be allowed to 
displace the artist, even if the critical method were superior to Sainte- 
Beuve’s. There was too much danger in being caught in the web of ap- 
pearances; what was needed was an integration of the two aspects, with 
the critic playing a definitely secondary role. 


This is only a slight indication of some of the excellencies of Strauss’s ap- 
praisal of Proust. The profound influence on the French author of the great 
novelists of the nineteenth century (“The formula is perhaps Balzac plus 
[George] Eliot plus Tolstoi plus Dostoevski’’) ; certain curious omissions, such 
as the literature of the eighteenth century; his conversative attitude toward 
poetry, wherein he shows little sympathy for free verse; his special interest in 
Goethe’s prose fiction almost exclusively; these and much more are architec- 
tonically fitted into one of the most thoughtful and stimulating critical studies 
of a major author. 





Thomas Wolfe’s Characters 


A Review by RICHARD B. HARWELL 


Floyd C. Watkins, Associate Professor of English, spent the summer of 1957 
in Oxford, Mississippi, studying the background of William Faulkner’s 
stories of his mythical Yoknapatawpha County. On October 26, at a meet- 
ing of the Western North Carolina Historical Association held at Junaluska, 
Professor Watkins was awarded the Thomas Wolfe Memorial Trophy for 
1957. 


The sources of creativity are an almost unexplored frontier of literary criti- 
cism. Floyd Watkins plumbs the wellsprings of the mind of one of America’s 
great twentieth-century novelists in Thomas Wolfe’s Characters. In it he re- 
cords the facts and personalities of Asheville that Wolfe portrayed in fiction, 
and relates those facts to the author’s use of them in criticism with an interest- 
ing and different perspective. 

Wolfe himself wrote a letter to his mother that he was “not grateful to 
people who try to make of my book a diary of family and town history.” He 
could, however, be grateful to Mr. Watkins. Mr. Watkins has done much to 
clarify the reasons why Look Homeward, Angel was received with such excited 
outrage and derision in the author’s home town. He has done much to relieve 
what Wolfe called “a misunderstanding of the book’s purpose.” 

Undoubtedly a Gargantuan figure in the stream of American literature, 
Wolfe failed in that final step toward true literary greatness. He wrote the 
same book too many times. He used the facts of his own life and of the lives of 


1 Thomas Wolfe’s Characters: Portraits from Life. By Floyd C. Watkins. Norman, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1957. xiii, 194 pp. $3.75. 
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his kin and his countrymen to illustrate universals of human conduct, but the 
reader is led to wish that the novelist’s breadth of experience had been as wide 
as his depth of recall was deep. Mr. Watkins, however, finds in Wolfe’s career 
a steady progression toward a creativity independent of specific historical 
stimuli. ““Whether Wolfe,” he writes, “could have created from still smaller 
fragments of memory and pure imagination is a matter for conjecture. He was 
making sure progress in ‘Child by Tiger,’ but even there the events are recog- 
nizable. Perhaps it is more important to see how fiction surpasses life than to 
identify details. The total effect of his memory and his alterations is the crea- 
tion of town life that is unsurpassed in completeness and in lyricism by any 
imagined town in American literature.” 

Mr. Watkins seems sometimes to forget that total effect in setting down the 
mass of details he has been able to identify as rooted in fact. In following 
Wolfe’s particular Road to Xanadu he wanders in too many of the bypaths of 
the Asheville of a generation ago. The spirit of creativity which marked Wolfe 
himself may be lost in such passages as the following: 

Wolfe’s Ed Battle, owner of a cigar store, was Mr. Seaton A. Barbee, 

who ran a newsstand and cigar store in Asheville. He changed the Millard 

Livery Company to Miller and Cashman’s Livery Stable, Foster to For- 

man, John Skally Terry to Jerry Alsop, Pickelsimer to Pickleseimer, the 

Palace Theatre to the Princes Theatre, and Finkelstein to Teitelbaum. 

Clarence Sawyer’s grocery store he called Sawyer’s grocery store, and 

Strikeleather became the simpler Leatherwood. In changing Dr. Daniel E. 

Sevier to Dr. Ned Revere he not only used a rhyme for the surname, but 

he also reversed the letters of Dan to get Ned. Vance Street, named for 

Governor Zebulon Baird Vance, was named Baird Street, for the Gover- 

nor’s middle name. Such changes, if all were known, would be almost 

endless. 


Such knowledge might be almost pointless. Mr. Watkins has sometimes ub- 
scured to a considerable degree the significant contributions of his research by, 
like Wolfe, failing to spare the details. His book is, nevertheless, a significant 
and unusual volume of critical literary history. He has recognized the value of 
writing literary history while its materials are still relatively unobscured by 
the dust of time. His careful and meticulous research adds not only to knowl- 
edge of Thomas Wolfe but also to knowledge of the whole creative process. 





The Picture-Skin Story 


Alex W. Bealer, III, A.B. ’42, is a member of the Atlanta advertising firm 
of McRae & Bealer. 


Alex Bealer has told the story of a Sioux Indian boy’s first buffalo hunt as he 
might have painted it on a cowskin and recounted it as an old man.! The little 
boy, Red Bird, long ago had been so impatient to become a mighty hunter that 
in disobedience to his father he had run into peril of his life. Although he de- 


1 The Picture-Skin Story. Written and illustrated by Alex W. Bealer, III. New York, 
Holiday House, 1957. 32 pp. $2.75. 
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served punishment for being a bad boy, he had shown such courage in danger 
that the men of the village forgave him, and his father gave him the new name 
of Brave Buffalo. 

Here are the bright figures painted on the picture-skin. The coloring is fre- 
quently decorative rather than literal and some of the drawing is symbolic 
rather than representative, but the composition has an astonishing movement 
and power of suggestion. A keen youngster will not need to be taken through 
the story more than two or three times before he will be able to turn to the big 
picture-skin in the back of the book and read off its concentric circles of lively 
action as easily as a little redskin of the plains. 

Mr. Bealer, who is both author and illustrator of this delightful juvenile, 
has been interested in the American Indian since as a boy he hunted for arrow- 
heads on Georgia campsites. Later he lived among the Cherokees of North 
Carolina and the Sioux of South Dakota, where old men of the tribe drew pic- 
tures for him. This picture-skin story has been adapted to suit it for a children’s 
tale, but its details have been checked by an authority on the painting of the 
Plains Indians for ethnological accuracy. This is really sound stuff, and if given 
to an imaginative child, Red Bird should easily supplant Little Beaver of the 
comic books. 





Figures in the Straw 
A Review by JAMeEs G. LESTER 


James G. Lester is Professor of Geology and Chairman of the Department of 
Geology. Count D. Gibson, B.Ph. ’10, M.S. °24, formerly Professor of Ge- 
ology, Georgia Institute of Technology, although living in retirement on St. 
Simons Island is much in demand as engineering consultant. 


Mr. Gibson’s latest book offers entertainment and pleasure to readers of all 
ages.! It is refreshing in its simplicity of movement and contains numerous de- 
scriptive passages of beauty and delight which show an intimate knowledge of 
its locale. 

Some readers will see the book as a mild mystery, some will see it as a bio- 
graphical sketch of a young Georgia boy in the later days of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The author himself sees it as an allegorical novel, outlining the great 
advances of the United States through science, government, and religion. In his 
own words: “‘Four graphic periods of United States history are portrayed by 
Prince, as America’s inheritance of European culture; by Ursula, as Mother 
Columbia representing the period between the Revolutionary and Civil Wars; 
by William, as the period between the Civil and Spanish-American wars; by 
Count, as the period from 1900 on.” 

The story revolves around William Maclay, Jr., the youngest son of Ursula 
Maclay, Ursula herself, and an elderly recluse living in the Kinchafoonee 
Swamp who was given the name of Prince by William. 

The Maclays lived alone on the Calhoun plantation in southwest Georgia, 
where William spent most of his leisure time in the out-of-doors with his two 


1 Figures in the Straw. An Allegorical Novel. By Count D. Gibson. New York, Expo- 
sition Press, 1957. 204 pp. $3.00. 
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dogs and his fishing pole. He first met Prince when the recluse rescued him 
from the swamp and returned him to his mother. This deed endeared Prince 
to both of the Maclays, and in time he became a regular visitor to their home, 
and through his fireside chats exerted a profound and lasting influence upon 
them both but especially upon the boy. 

Prince, a highly educated European, had joined the Union Army with his 
friend Hasty Lark, a prominent Philadelphian. Entrained from Jonesboro, 
Georgia, to Andersonville and thence on to Eufaula, Alabama, both of the sol- 
diers escaped from the train to prevent their capture by Confederate soldiers. 
They made their way to the depths of Kinchafoonee Swamp, where they later 
encountered a former Negro slave called Swamp Jackson. The three men be- 
came friends and lived their remaining days together in the fastnesses of the 
swamp, Prince being the last survivor. 

The scene where Prince reveals to the Maclays the fact that he is in reality 
a duke, and expresses the desire of making William his adopted son and heir, 
is a tense and moving piece of writing. From this event William became Count 
d’Illond Maclay and as such grew to manhood. 

The wholesome and fascinating philosophy of everyday living propounded 
by Prince to the Maclays shows more than just a touch of the beliefs of the 
author himself. Friends of Count Gibson will see much in the book to remind 
them of his own great personality. 

The book is interesting, intriguing, well-written, and holds the reader’s in- 
terest from beginning to end. It is refreshingly new in concept and Mr. Gibson 
should be extremely pleased with his work. 





More Confederate Imprints 


Richard B. Harwell, formerly Head of the Publications Division of the Vir- 
ginia State Library, on March 1 of this year became Executive Secretary 
of the Association of Colleye and Reference Libraries with headquarters in 
Chicago. 


In his Introduction to Marjorie Lyle Crandall’s monumental Confederate 
Imprints, 1955 (reviewed in EMory UNIversiry QuARTERLY, March 1956, 
pp. 60-1), Walter Muir Whitehill, Librarian of the Boston Athenaeum, wrote, 
“Catalogues have an annoying way of beginning to become obsolete while they 
are still in press.” It had been assumed that Confederate Imprints would both 
require and inspire a supplement, but probably no one, certainly not this re- 
viewer, expected that so many and so important additional listings as this pub- 
lication presents would be gathered within two years.! 

Nevertheless it is not illogical that it should have happened so. Richmond, 
the capital of the Confederacy, should be the happy hunting ground for Con- 
federate imprints. Unfortunately, it had been impossible to make a complete 
check of the holdings of the Virginia State Library, the Virginia Historical 
Society, and the Confederate Museum for inclusion in Crandall. When Richard 
Harwell, who had collaborated on the Athenaeum catalogue, joined the staff of 
1More Confederate Imprints. By Richard Harwell. 2 vols.: I, Official Publications; 


II, Unofficial Publications. Virginia State Library Publications, Nos. 4 & 5. Richmond, 
The Virginia State Library, 1957. 
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the Virginia State Library, he initiated a search through these collections and 
many others for further items. The result exceeded his highest hopes. 

More Confederate Imprints contains 1773 entries: 945 in Volume I, Official 
Publications, 828 in Volume II, Unofficial Publications. Locations are noted in 
137 public and private collections. Printed bills of the Confederate Provisional 
Congress and army orders were contributed by the Confederate Museum. At 
the State Library there were files of bills of the General Assembly of Virginia. 
From the W. P. A. Inventory were recovered briefs of cases before the Lou- 
isiana Supreme Court. The bulk of basic source material made available in the 
volume of Official Publications is truly impressive. The longest section of Vol- 
ume II consists of 320 Religious Publications, including a large number of 
church reports and nearly 100 tracts. Miscellaneous items gathered together 
under Belles-Lettres number 87, of which the gem is the single fiction title, 
Raids and Romance of Morgan and His Men (Mobile, S. H. Goetzel & Co., 
1863), by Sally Rochester Ford. Among two-score pieces of broadside verse is 
John Esten Cook’s “The Song of the Rebel,” which Mr. Harwell has edited 
as an attractive souvenir booklet for the Confederate Museum. The first section 
of the editor’s Introduction, ““The Literary Climate of the Confederacy,” is an 
exceptionally able brief statement of a problem widely debated by patriotic 
Southerners in the very midst of an all-out war effort. 

Although so much has been recovered, the account of Confederate publica- 
tion is still far from complete. The editor devotes two pages of his Introduction 
to citing titles found in earlier catalogues or listed in advertisements, which 
have nevertheless eluded search. Furthermore there are yet important collec- 
tions, that of Duke University for instance, incompletely recorded. Sooner or 
later there must be a second supplement to Crandall. 

An appendix lists items in Confederate Imprints in the public and institu- 
tional libraries of Richmond, thus completing the record of local holdings. 
Professor Thomas H. English has written a brief Foreword. 





Wittenwiler’s Ring 


A Review by SAM M. SHIVER 


Sam M. Shiver, Professor of German, spent the summer of 1957 in West Ger- 
many at the invitation of the German Foreign Office. George Fenwick Jones, 
A.B. ’38, M.A. (Oxford) ’44, Ph.D. (Columbia) ’50, is Oliver Ellsworth 
Preceptor, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages, Princeton University. 
A one-time, 1947-49, instructor at Emory, he has studied in Germany, Eng- 
land, and Switzerland, at Zurich taking the opportunity of studying the dia- 
lect, High Alemannic, of the author of the Ring. 


A Swiss lawyer, Heinrich Wittenwiler, about whom little is known, in the fif- 
teenth century elaborated upon a fairly short poem by a Swabian dealing with 
the marriage of a peasant girl and created the first comic-heroic epic in German 
literature, which can boast of remarkably few great humorous works. With 
the serious rhymed passages marked in red and the comic ones in green, Der 
Ring, as Wittenwiler says in his preface, “will inform us of the course of the 
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world around us and will well teach us what we should do and leave undone. 
No finer finger-ring was ever so good, if carefully heeded.” Parodying the court 
epic (there is a brawling peasant tournament as well as an equally brawling 
peasant wedding), Der Ring offers happy hunting to various scholars because 
of its fund of lore concerning the many phases of medieval life. 

Professor Jones, in the first English translation of this work, has wisely made 
his task simpler by offering a prose version. He is, however, well aware that 
the charm of the original is due in large part to the clever rhymes and Witten- 
wiler’s playful use of words. He has made the reader’s task easier by dividing 
the lengthy work—9,699 verses—into chapters and providing chapter headings. 
“A Code for Scholars” will give an example of the serious side of the work as 
well as of the translator’s art: 


Ten things are suitable for a scholar who wants to become a master and 
win great profit and fame. The first is that he should especially well serve 
our Lord, who Himself once said to us with His holy mouth, “But rather 
seek ye the kingdom of God ; and ye will be given all things ye should have 
in order to live.” And Solomon says concerning that, “Wisdom does not 
come into an evil soul. The beginning of wisdom is the fear of the Lord 
with the knowledge of the Holy.” 
The second thing he should have is foreign land, that suits him well. 
According to very true teaching, no one can be a prophet in his own coun- 
try, since he is too well known. Friends, companions, and women impede 
him spiritually and physically, in wealth, profit, and fame, in knowledge, 
training, and learning. Yet if he would refrain from them and avoid evil 
companionship, he could learn without limit, for knowledge is available 
everywhere. 
The third thing is that he have a sound head that’s able to learn; and, 
if he wants to get ahead, he should study what pleases him best. 
The fourth thing is, as I have said, that he should be very humble; for, 
if he has arrogance in his heart, he will be unwilling to learn and will 
think himself the equal of his teacher. .. . 
The eighth of which I will tell you is good food, but not too much of 
it, warm clothes, wine in moderation; that will make him courtly and 
clever too. 
The ninth, which suits him well, is to be neither too poor nor too rich. 
Great poverty will hurt him much, but wealth will impede him even more. 
The last is, hear me well, that he should relax occasionally, but not too 
much, with singing, lute-playing, or with other things that might give him 
pleasure, yet with propriety as is fitting. In this way he will acquire knowl- 
edge and yet not perish in body, if he wishes to devote himself to knowledge. 
The careful scholarship is evident in a lengthy exposition of the work as well 
as Professor Jones’s judicious interpretations in a section treating the contro- 
versial points, where he ably defends his choices over against those particularly 
of Edmund Wiessner, whose German edition of Der Ring is the standard one. 

Over against The Ring Professor Jones has juxtaposed Colkelbie Sow, a 
1W ittenwiler’s Rinc and the Anonymous Scots Poem CovkeLBie Sow: Two Comic- 
Didactic Works from the Fifteenth Century. Translated by George Fenwick Jones. Uni- 


versity of North Carolina Studies in the Germanic Languages and Literatures, No. 18. 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1956. xiv, 246 pp. Paper $4.50; 


Cloth, $5.50. 
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Middle Scots poem apparently written somewhat later than the German work. 
Although the Scots poem naturally suffers by comparison, being neither so long, 
so clever, nor so entertainingly vulgar, Professor Jones shows the reasonable- 
ness of the juxtaposition. The Wittenwileran red of didacticism colors Colk- 
elbie Sow, and Professor Jones carefully defends his thesis that the work is a 
religious allegory of Christ’s parable of the talents. 





Mediaeval Corinth 


A Review by JoseEpH M. CONANT 


Joseph M. Conant, Associate Professor of Classical Languages and Literature, 
visited Corinth in the summer of 1955, when he traveled in Greece on a Ford 
Fellowship grant. Robert L. Scranton, Professor of Classical Languages and 
Literature, did most of the work on the present volume in 1953-54, when he 
held the appointment of Annual Professor at the American School of Clas- 
sical Studies at Athens. 


Corinth is one of the most fascinating sites in the classical world, not merely 
for its historical and literary memories, but equally for its archaeological re- 
mains. For the romantic, few scenes (Delphi, of course, and the Acropolis at 
Athens, probably) are more striking. Dominated by the mass of Acrocorinth 
and overlooking the Corinthian Gulf, the extensive monumental remains of 
Corinth suggest its long history and its vicissitudes. From the sixth-century 
(B.C.) Doric temple of Apollo, before excavation of the site the only conspicu- 
ous monument, to the luxurious buildings of the Roman period and the Vene- 
tian fortifications of Acrocorinth, all periods in the history of Corinth are 
richly illustrated. 

Monuments and remains of earlier ages in Corinth’s history and of other 
parts of Corinth’s area have been published in other volumes of this series, of 
which Dr. Scranton has written one and collaborated in the preparation of an- 
other. The present volume is concerned with the architectural remains of the 
central area of medieval Corinth, that is, the area of the classical Agora and 
the Roman Forum.! With the aid of abundant plates and plans, the text vividly 
depicts the dramatic rise and fall of the fortunes of the medieval city in the 
decay and quarrying of old buildings, in the remodeling and conversion of 
pagan buildings and enlargement of Christian structures, in the alterations in 
the form and appearance of the Forum area. 

An illuminating and symbolic account is that of the ancient Bema, or Rostra, 
to which the Apostle Paul was brought, we are told, to defend himself before 
Gallio, proconsul of Achaea. After the sack of the city by Alaric in 395 the 
Bema area was rebuilt in an economical but imaginative fashion by the installa- 
tion of fountains flanking the Bema and by the replacement of the ruined shops 
on either side of the Bema with a great staircase. In the seventh and eighth 
centuries, a period of decline, neglect, and depredation, this area fell into decay. 
From the ninth century, however, there was in the immediate area of the Bema 
1Corinth, Volume XVI: Mediaeval Architecture in the Central Area of Corinth. By 


Robert L. Scranton. Princeton, New Jersey, The American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens, 1957. xvi, 147 pp. 36 plates, 7 plans. $10.00. 
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(and partly on it) a church, of the simplest form originally but expanded in 
later ages, finally to be abandoned soon after the Turkish conquest in 1458. 

It is noteworthy that the essential form of the Greek city of Corinth, the 
Agora, survived, with modifications, the radical changes of these centuries. The 
Agora was diminished by the encroachments of successive ages, but its survival 
testifies to the continuity of the history of ancient Corinth, a city whose mag- 
nificence and expensive licence was the occasion for a Greek saying translated 
by Horace in one of his pistles: “Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum.” 





James Shepherd Pike 


A Review by JAMES W. SILVER 


James F. Silver, A.B. (North Carolina) ’27, Ph.D. (Vanderbilt) ’35, Profes- 
sor and Chairman ef the Department of History, University of Mississippi, 
was Visiting Professor in the Emory University Summer Quarter 1957. Dr. 
Silver is the author of Edmund P. Gaines, Frontier General (Louisiana 
State University Press,1949). Robert Franklin Durden, A.B.’47, M.A.’48, 
Ph.D. (Princeton) ’52, is Assistant Professor of History, Duke University. 


In January 1873 James Shepherd Pike came South to report first-hand the 
progress of Reconstruction in South Carolina for the New York Tribune. 
That fall his seven feature articles were transformed into a book, The Pros- 
trate State: South Carolina under Negro Government, which became the clas- 
sic indictment of Radical Reconstruction. Because of his previous status as a 
fire-eating anti-slavery correspondent of Greeley’s Tribune, Pike’s caustic com- 
mentary has been quoted for nearly a century with almost sacred reverence by 
such authorities as James Ford Rhodes and Claude Bowers. As late as 1935 
Henry S. Commager issued a new edition of The Prostrate State with high 
praise for the “transparent honesty” and “thorough documentation” of this 
impartial and experienced Republican observer. 

Now Professor Durden, in an engaging and thoroughly researched study, 
explodes the myth of Pike’s respectability as an unbiased reporter, and thereby 
brings, it may be assumed, a blush of embarrassment to the brow of a few 
highly respected contemporary historians.1 For Durden proves beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt that Pike came South determined to damn the Grant administra- 
tion, talked with few people, failed to seek out white or Negro radical leaders, 
and deleted and distorted his very own notes which were favorable to the Negro. 

Pike’s action was thoroughly logical in spite of his reputation as a partisan 
Radical Republican of the 1850’s and 1860’s. Like Hinton R. Helper, he had 
challenged slavery with an intense fervor while hating the Negro as an inferior 
being. In Garrison-like fashion he had attacked Southern motivation in the 
Mexican War, had excoriated Webster for his patriotic stand in 1850, had 
blamed the Kansas-Nebraska law on Southern schemers, and had carefully 
exploited Bleeding Kansas and John Brown. In moments of despair he had 
called for letting the erring South go in peace and at other times he had urged 
that the North “show its teeth.” The need, as he saw it, was for “preachers, 
with tongues of fire, and a leader holy, rapt, and mystical as a seraph.”’ But he 


lJames Shepherd Pike: Republicanism and the American Negro, 1850-1882. By Robert 
Franklin Durden. Durham, Duke University Press, 1957. ix, 249 pp. $5.00. 
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ever looked upon Negroes as “‘as great mass of ignorance and barbarism,”’ only 
fit to fill an “Africanized” slave pen in the deep South. 

Pike’s change of heart toward Radical Republicanism came in the Grant 
administration, years after he had advocated the Negro vote as a political device 
to protect the Republican party and economic gains made by “‘sound”’ business- 
men in the war. Fed up with Republican war finance, tired of constant agita- 
tion, skeptical of Radical Reconstruction, disgusted with corruption in high 
places, and believing the Negro “totally unfit to exercise the duties of citizen- 
ship,” Pike enthusiastically followed his mentor Greeley into the Liberal Re- 
publican campaign in 1872. Badly beaten and completely frustrated politically 
for the rest of his life, the Tribune correspondent journeyed to South Carolina 
with vengeance in his eye. 

As a matter of fact, as early as 1871 Pike had written that “immediate cause 
of the outrages in the . . . South is to be found in the unparalleled robbery and 
corruption practiced by the carpet-bag Governments with the help of negro 
Legislatures.” And in March 1872 he anticipated every major theme of his 
later book in a Tribune article entitled ‘““A State in Ruins.” His “impartial” 
evidence in this stirring diatribe had been garnered largely from talks with 
Wade Hampton and William Sprague, and from his conviction that the “‘nig- 
ger is a porcupine” who “fills with quills everyone who undertakes to hug him.” 

Fortunately, Professor Durden does a great deal more than destroy historical 
fallacies. His work, a full-fledged biography of Pike, carries the Maine jour- 
nalist through an amazing career as businessman, politician, crusader, world 
traveler, and polemicist. But to Southerners the destruction of Pike’s reputation 
as a competent observer of South Carolina’s reconstruction is the significant 
theme of an extraordinarily perceptive book. 





The Integrity of Preaching 


A Review by G. Ray JORDAN 


G. Ray Jordan, D.D. (Duke), Litt.D. (Lincoln Memorial University), is 
Professor of Preaching and Chapel Preacher, Candler School of Theology. 
A popular and prolific writer, he has fifteen books to his credit. John Knox, 
B.D. ’25, is Baldwin Professor of Sacred Literature, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. The chapters of the book here reviewed were deliv- 
ered as lectures on the James A. Gray Fund of the Divinity School of Duke 
University, June 1956. 


“Here is the final test of Christian preaching: Does it really convey the saving 
action of God?” This question not merely discloses the spirit and purpose of 
John Knox’s excellent little book; it interprets other important emphases of 
the volume. In an earlier chapter the author insists: “The sermon is an offer- 
ing to God—or rather it is the preacher offering himself to others, to lead 
others in prayer; to prepare to preach is, certainly under one important aspect, 


1 The Integrity of Preaching. By John Knox. Nashville, Abingdon Press, 1957. 96 pp. 
$1.75. 
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to pray for others.” If, adds the writer, the preacher is fairly well equipped for 
the ministry and is sincere, he can—and will—become a man of integrity. This 
is a sine qua non. “Whenever I think of the men in the ministry who have 
helped me most, I think not of the gifted but of the good.” 

Those who are concerned with the indispensable characteristic of integrity 
in preaching will eagerly welcome this book. Another reason for commendation 
is in the earnest and logical manner in which Dr. Knox makes us see the shal- 
lowness and superficiality of many sermons and thus of many preachers. The 
Christian sermon must “convey . . . a sense of the reality, the majesty, the 
mystery of God.” Because he is “declaring his own personal convictions,” the 
preacher is not an actor. His message must be “authentically biblical.” 

These and other references make it crystal-clear that the Christian preacher 
can never seek to be a popular civic club speaker. If he is known more favor- 
ably for his after-dinner messages than for the sweep, the depth and power 
of his sermons, he has lost something of that integrity essential for the minister. 
We must remember this on Sunday, too! Unless we probe the hearts of our 
congregation and of ourselves, we are not preaching. ““There is great wisdom 
in not giving meat to persons who are ready only for milk; but something is 
wrong when a congregation is permanently on an all-milk diet.” 

The book leaves something to be desired, in places, as far as the art of tran- 
sition is concerned. Furthermore, some paragraphs would be helped by being 
divided. All such criticisms, however, are negligible, when one considers the 
integrity of the purpose, the ideas, and the skill of this disturbing, spiritually 
searching and most helpful volume. 





The Education of the Administrator 


A Review by RoperT F. WHITAKER 


Robert F. Whitaker, Ph.B.’26, LL.B.’27, has been associated with the admin- 
istration of Emory University since 1931. Chancellor Goodrich C. White 
has held the presidency both of the National Association of Schools and Col- 
leges of the Methodist Church and of the University Senate of the Meth- 
odist Church. 


To those of us who have known and worked with him for some years, this little 
book is a sort of self-portrait of our friend. Others may well use it to learn 
how Emory University operated under President White, or, at least, to under- 
stand how he wished and tried to direct Emory’s affairs. Never intended as 
copy for a book, and probably not even expected to be published in any fashion, 
this is the text of three talks (he would not say lectures) given before college 
teachers and administrators at the Twelfth Institute of Higher Education in 
Nashville in mid-1956. 

His beliefs about his job can be understood by such statements as the fol- 
lowing, which are given emphasis in these talks: Educational administration 
1The Education of the Administrator. By Goodrich C. White. Studies in Christian 
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cannot be reduced to rules and regulations, charts and diagrams, and formulas. 
Anybody connected with the University should have the right to talk directly 
with the president. One can easily commit himself to the principle of democ- 
racy, but the spelling out of its implications and its applications in practice are 
beset with difficulties. Complete agreement is seldom if ever attainable; and if 
decision and action are delayed until such agreement is reached, the only con- 
ceivable outcome will be paralysis, atrophy, and decadence—or more probably, 
a change in administration. Even patience has its limits. The most difficult prob- 
lem is maintaining a proper balance between academic freedom and the correla- 
tive responsibility to the commitments and the purposes of the institution. With 
progress in material resources, with growth in size, can we be sure that we are 
doing a better educational job than we were doing two decades ago? 

The book is filled with such provocative statements. It concludes with sec- 
tions from two formal papers which Dr. White prepared for delivery at other 


meetings of educators, each of which will have appeal to Emory faculty and 
staff, 





Longsword, Earl of Salisbury 


John C. Stephens, Jr., Associate Professor of English, is on leave from the De- 
partment on a John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Fellowshiz, completing 
research on an edition of Steele’s and A ddison’s The Guardian. 


The Waverley Novels of Sir Walter Scott introduced a new fictional genre 
which has retained its popular appeal to the present time. Of course the histori- 
cal romance of the Wizard of the North had its forerunners. There was Thom- 
as Nashe’s The Unfortunate Traveller, or the Life of Jack Wilton, published 
in 1594, a picaresque tale introducing characters and episodes from history. 
There was Defoe’s Memoirs of a Cavalier, 1720, a wonderfully realistic narra- 
tive of a soldier who fought in the English Civil Wars. And finally there was 
Longsword, which was advertised as an historical romance and fully lived up 
to its promise. 

Longsword, Earl of Salisbury was published anonymously in two little vol- 
umes early in 1762. The printer was W. Johnston, London. A second edition 
appeared in Dublin in 1766, and there are later listings for 1775, 1824, 1831, 
and 1840. In spite of several reprintings, the book is difficult to come by, and 
its importance in the history of prose fiction should assure a warm welcome for 
the first edition in more than a hundred years.! 

The authorship of the novel has long been in doubt, but it is now almost cer- 
tain that it was written by the Reverend Thomas Leland, 1722-1785, Professor 
of Oratory in Trinity College, Dublin. Leland was a classical scholar, preacher, 
and historian, an Irish notable who helped to secure the degree of LL.D. from 
Trinity College for Samuel Johnson. The attribution of Longsword to this 
lLongsword, Earl of Salisbury. An Historical Romance. Edited with an Introduction by 
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Thomas Leland is strengthened by the oratorical rhetoric, antiquarian detail, 
and pious moralizing that characterize the work. 

The story is of William de Longespée, Longsword (c. 1175-1226), natural 
son of Henry II, illegitimate half-brother of Richard Lion-Heart and John. 
In 1198 Longsword was married to Ela, Countess of Salisbury, with whom he 
received the earldom. After an active career of mixed allegiance, the Earl of 
Salisbury embarked on an expedition to win back for Henry III French posses- 
sions lost in the disastrous reign of King John. His health failing in the cam- 
paign, he sailed for England, and encountering storms, he was shipwrecked on 
the island of Rhé. It is here the romance begins, detailing the hardships of the 
interrupted voyage, the perils encountered on enemy soil, the wrongs endured 
by Countess Ela, and the fina! happy reunion. 

The adventures of Longsword are related at some length in the chronicles of 
the time. Professor Stephens quotes from Roger of Wendover’s Flores Histo- 
riarum to show that Leland followed his sources fairly closely, except that he 
brought the tale to a happy ending, whereas tradition tells of the Earl’s treach- 
erous death by poison not long after his return. 

Leland, although he discovered their materials, in no degree anticipated the 
fictional manner of his successors. His characters are virtually featureless, and 
he fails to realize his dramatic moments. His acquaintance with classical epic 
may have been of real disservice to him: he could imitate its method, but he 
could not rise to its spirit. The epic beginning in medias res, with a long narra- 
tive of preceding events placed in the mouth of the protagonist, is most wood- 
enly employed. There are long rhetorical speeches that wear out the effect of 
the strong feeling described as attending their utterance. In a word, although it 
was beginning to be recognized that the chronicles were full of prime matter 
for prose fiction, the way in which it might be most effectively employed had 
yet to be invented. 
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Bishops Hall of Theological Studies 


The Bishops Hall of Theological Studies at Emory University marks 
the beginning of a new era in theological education both at Emory and 
in the Southeast. The University, the College of Bishops, and the South- 
eastern Jurisdiction are committed together to the advancement of 
theological education. The expansion of the School of Theology—now 
the largest of the ten Methodist seminaries—from 169 students in 1941- 
42 to 507 in 1956-57 made this new building a necessity. The Theology 
Building on the quadrangle, which has always contained both the chapel 
and the library, was originally designed for a maximum of 150 students. 

Now the student body of over 500 can be placed in the classrooms 
of Bishops Hall with ample room for expansion. The administrative 
facilities have been so improved that matters pertaining to registration, 
field work, student-faculty relations, can be handled efficiently and 
effectively. For the first time in the history of the school there is a con- 
ference room where all members of the faculty can gather around tables 
for their regular meetings. 

The air-conditioned classrooms will enable the School of Theology 
not only to serve the faculty and students more effectively during the 
warmer months of the year, but also to provide special schools which 
will attract ministers and other leaders in the field of service. 


Bishops Hal! will also provide a proper setting for the Ph.D. pro- 
grams in the Division of Religion which will be offered through the 
Graduate School of Emory University beginning in September 1958. 

The original Theology Building will continue as an essential part of 
the Candler School of Theology. Its location on the quadrangle suggests 
its permanent and vital réle in the life of the University. Parts of it 
will be used for faculty offices. Some of the classrooms will be turned 
into much-needed space for the library, whose proper development is 
essential not only for the constant improvement of the B.D. program 
but also for the forthcoming doctoral programs. A portion of it will 
house the International Greek New Testament Project, which contains 
the largest collection of Biblical manuscripts on microfilm in the United 
States. The chapel will continue to serve its honored purpose. 

It is the earnest desire of the faculty of the Candler School of The- 
ology to share in that developing mind and purpose of the University 
which sets it apart from the world in order to serve humanity. 














A statement prepared by 
the Associate Dean of the Candler School of Theology 




















